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Titi now, few persons have known how great a debt the 
Republic owes to that small and almost forgotten body of 
frontiersmen who, in their day, were styled the “Hunters of 
Kentucky.” There has never been any fitting recognition of 
the services which they rendered to the progress of civilization 
on this continent. It is true, a sort of halo has invested their 
memories. The stories of their adventures which have come 
down—the traditions which illustrate their independent spirit, 
their courage, their many strong and good qualities—have 
awakened the admiration of successive generations all over the 
land. There is an air of romance which surrounds everything 
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connected with the free lives which those brave men led in the 
great forests south of the Ohio. The exploits and the virtues 
of the “ Hunters of Kentucky” have been made the theme of 
numberless songs, which have aroused and strengthened patri- 
cetie feeling in the breasts of millions. But very few persons 
have ever understood that those unlettered men are to be 
ranked among the foremost builders of the nation. They went 








out into the interminable forests beyond the Alleghanies, they : 
builded their log-cabins in the clearings, they hunted the wild - 
animals, with their rifles ever within easy reach they cultivated 

. 


the little patches of ground which they had reclaimed from the 
wilderness, they married, they brought up children, they beat 
back the attacks of the savage red men, they lived busy and 
joyous lives, they did the work before them, they died—and 
they did not even know that they had done a great work which 
would make all succeeding generations their debtors. As they 
passed away, one by one, the memories of what they had done 
became more and more obscure. They not only did not realize 
themselves the value of what they did, but, through all the 
century which has passed, they have had no one to speak for 
them. They and their services were both beginning to be for- 
gotten. It was as if a great black cloud had shut down behind 
them. 

At last a spokesman has appeared for those unlettered back- 
woodsmen of a hundred years ago. He is one of themselves— 
a hunter! None but a hunter could properly have understood 
them! Mr. Roosevelt—the author of the two handsome vol- 
umes whose title we have placed at the head of this Article— 
is widely known in other connections ; but he is, none the less, 
a hunter! For many years he spent most of his time on the 
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frontier, and lived and worked there like any other frontiersman. "q 
His home was far to the west of the old hunting grounds of 
Daniel Boon and his comrades. He says himself that “there ‘ 
were many features in which his life, on the Great Plains 4 


and among the Rockies, differed from that led by the back- 
woodsman in the Alleghany forests a century before.” Yet he 
claims that the points of resemblance were far more numerous 
and striking. He says: “ We guarded our herds of branded 
cattle and shaggy horses, hunted bears, bison, elk, and deer, 
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established civil government, and put down evil-doers, white 
and red, on the banks of the Little Missouri and among the 
wooded and precipitous foot-hills of the Bighorn, exactly as 
did the pioneers who a hundred years previously built their 
log-cabins beside the Kentucky or in the valleys of the Great 
Smokies.” It is no wonder that one “who has shared in the 
fast vanishing frontier life of the present” should have felt “a 
peculiar sympathy with the already long-vanished frontier life 


of the past.” 


Before proceeding further, it is but proper to say that Mr. 
Roosevelt’s book has met with some criticism. A few inaccu- 
racies of statement have been pointed out. But these inaccu- 
racies relate to minor matters of detail, which do not affect the 
truth of the representation which he has given of the events he 
relates, or of the characters he describes. We appreciate the 
importance of the utmost accuracy in a historical work, even in 
those matters which seem the smallest. But to escape error in 
every minute particular is something almost impossible. If 
these criticisms are just, Mr. Roosevelt will undoubtedly make 
all needed corrections in a subsequent edition. The interest 
which his book will awaken in most readers relates to points 
about which there can be no mistake. It is of these we propose 
to speak, though it must be very briefly; and, of the many 
points of interest, the space at our command will allow us to 
allude te but two. 


‘The first and perhaps the most important claim made by 
this modern hunter—acting as spokesman for the men of his 
own class, now so silent—is that the “ Hunters of Kentucky ” 
won for the nation all the present territory of the United 
States which lies between the Alleghanies and the Mississippi 
—from the lands in the South, once occupied by the 
Cherokees, and the Creeks, in the present Gulf States, to the 
Great Lakes on the North. 

In explanation of this claim in behalf of his fellow hunters, 
Mr. Roosevelt calls attention to a popular misapprehension 
about the great territory now occupied by seven of the most 
important States of the Union. He says that there has been 
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even among historians a sort of “hazy” impression that “ the 
loose assemblage of petty seaboard communities—each with 
only such relationship to its neighbor as was implied in their 
common subjection to a foreign king,”—had some kind of right 
to consider that great domain as theirs, and as part of their 
original possession. Nothing could be further from the fact! 
When the Declaration of Independence was made, all on the 
farther side of the Alleghanies was as truly foreign territory as 
Florida. At the time of the fight at Lexington, no one of the 
colonies had a settlement of any kind beyond the first mountain 
ridge that ran parallel to the coast line. 

To the Southwest stretched a region—now occupied by the 
States of Kentucky and Tennessee—said to be one of the fair- 
est on the continent. At that time, it was covered by “a 
dense forest which lay over the land like an unrent mantle, 
except at the mouth of the Kentucky and Cumberland rivers, 
where the landscape became varied with open groves of* wood- 
land, with flower-strewn glades and prairies of long grass.” 
This whole region was claimed as its own by each one of a 
dozen Indian tribes. No one of the colonies had ever con- 
tested these claims, or asserted a right to a foot of the soil. It 
is true that “unknown and unnamed hunters and Indian 
traders had from time to time pushed some little way into the 
wilderness, but their accounts had excited no more than a 
passing interest. They had come and gone without comment 
as lonely stragglers had come and gone for nearly a century.” 

To the Northwest were the possessions of Great Britain. 
The territory north of the Ohio had been originally settled by 
France. Villages of Frenchmen were dotted over the country 
—the “ Illinois Towns,” and Vincennes, on the eastern bank of 
the Wabash. But as the result of the short and decisive 
fight at day-break, that cloudy September morning in 1759 
—on the “Plains of Abraham ”—all the broad land which 
stretched from Quebec to the Mississippi had passed under the 
control of England. The flag of St. George now supplanted 
the flag of St. Louis. The British Parliament had by a special 
Act declared the country between the Great Lakes and the 
Ohio to be a part of Canada; and, under the provisions of this 
Act, British commandants had taken the place of the “procu- 
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yeurs du roi;” and scarlet-coated British officers came and 
went in the execution of orders they received from the banks 
of the St. Lawrence. The country was de facto part of Canada. 
Its inhabitants had nothing in common with the American 
colonists on the Atlantic. At the outbreak of the Revolution, 
they had no more sympathy with us than was felt by the 
inhabitants of Quebec. They had nothing to do with the 
Declaration of Independence. In case Great Britain had in 
1776 yielded to our demands, no American statesman would 
have asked, and no English statesman would have thought of 
giving up, one foot of land west of the crest of the Alleghanies. 

The impression that any of the old colonies had any 
claim on the western territory, arose from the loose language 
of the grants made by the English kings in the ancient 
charters. But those grants were in reality not worth the 
parchment on which they were engrossed. The French had 
held adverse possession in spite of them for sixty years. 
The British, when they came in possession, heeded them no 
more than the French had, and held similar possession for 
fifteen years more. Mr. Roosevelt says: “The mere state- 
ment of the facts is enough to show the worthlessness of the 
titles.’ When those western lands were wrested from the 
French, it was done by the British, and not by the colonists. 
When Great Britain sueceeded to the possessions of her pre- 
decessor, she succeeded also to her policy—and that policy was 
hostile to the people of her own stock. Mr. Roosevelt says: 
“ As France had striven for half a century, so England now in 
her turn strove to bar out the settlers of English race from the 
country beyond the Alleghanies. The British crown, parlia- 
ment, and people were a unit in wishing to keep woodland, and 
prairie, for the sole use of their own merchants, as regions 
tenanted only by Indian hunters, and French trappers and 
traders. They became henceforth the guardians and allies of 
all the Indian tribes.” 

But between the beginning of the Revolution and its close, 
events ripened fast. In 1775, the American frontiersmen were 
still living quietly on the eastern slopes of the Alleghanies. 
But that very year, they may be said to have begun their 
march westward. Passing through the defiles of the moun- 
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tains, in an incredibly short time the forests of the Southwest 
swarmed with the “Long Hunters,’ as they were called. 
They thronged in with their wives, and their herds, and their 
few household goods; and in spite of all the efforts of the 
Indian tribes to drive them back, the land was occupied. So 
strong did they feel themselves, that, three years had scarcely 
passed, when in 1778, under George Rogers Clark, they 
planned a campaign against the “Illinois Towns,” beyond the 
Ohio; and, after unprecedented hardships, accomplished suc- 
cessfully, at Kaskaskia, what Montgomery and Arnold had 
failed to accomplish at Quebec. The British control of the 
Northwest was at an end. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s argument may be stated in few words. In 
1782, when the negotiations for peace were begun, the Com- 
missioners of the United States represented a people who 
already held possession of the whole “ West”—the Northwest 
and the Southwest—from the lands of the Cherokees and 
Creeks to the Great Lakes. Spain had been our aly in the 
war, but her Commissioners seem to have divined the danger to 
Florida, Louisiana, and Mexico, to be feared from the mové- 
ment westward of the American people. Her fears have been 
strikingly fulfilled, for the greater part of the present territory 
of the United States was then under Spanish dominion. Her 
Commissioners endeavored to hem in our growth, by requiring 
us to give up all west of the Alleghanies. But the American 
backwoodsman was in actual possession of the whole country. 
There was no power on earth strong enough to keep him out. 
He had come with his axe and his rifle, and he had come to 
stay! The “ Hunters of Kentucky” had “won” the West! 


The story of the manner in which this result was accom- 
plished is admirably told by Mr. Roosevelt. He exhibits a 
hunter’s quick and admiring appreciation of all the heroism dis- 
played by those bold men—a hunter’s sympathy for all the hard- 
ships and sufferings they so uncomplainingly underwent. It 
should be stated also that his statements everywhere bear the 
marks of truthfulness. He has felt that the simple account of 
what those hunters really did is enough to establish their 
reputation. Accordingly it is with no measured epithets that 
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he complains of the exaggerations of some of the writers who 
have preceded him. In particular, he singles out Mr. Edward 
Kirke, who, in the preface of his “John Sevier,” asserts that 
what he has written “may be safely accepted as authentic his- 
tory.” As an illustration of the absurdity of the statements 
made by this gentleman, who claims that Sevier’s victories were 
“often” gained over bodies of Indians “twenty times his own 
number,” Mr. Roosevelt says: “As a matter of fact, one of 
the proofs of Sevier’s skill as a commander is that he almost 
always fought ‘with the advantage of numbers on his side. 
Not a single instance can be produced where he, or any one 
else during his lifetime, gained a victory over twenty times his 
own number of Indians!” In another case, Mr. Kirke, “ out of 
his inner consciousness, evolves the fact that there were not less 
than a thousand Indians, whom Sevier, at the head of one 
hundred and seventy men, vanquished, after a heroic combat, 
in which Sevier and some others perform a variety of purely 
imaginary feats. By diminishing the number of whites, and 
increasing that of the Indians, he thus makes the relative force 
of the latter about twenty-five times as great as it really was, 
and converts a clever ambuscace, where the whites gave a 
smart drubbing to a body of Indians one-fourth their own 
number, into a Homeric victory over a host six times as numer- 
ous as the conquerors.’ All such exaggerations really detract 
from the estimate which is to be put upon the work which was 
done. “The men of the border did not overcome and dis- 
possess cowards and weaklings.” Their red foes were strong 
and terrible, cunning in council, dreadful in battle, merciless 
beyond belief in victory. 


But we cannot dwell with any particularity on a single one 
of the interesting and valuable chapters in these volumes. 
Even for the description of the expedition against the “ Illinois 
Towns,” and the story of the Battle of King’s Mountain,” we 
must refer our readers—without the comments that we should 
like to make—to the book itself. Yet the account which is 
given of the origin and composition of the body of men who 
made up the backwoodsmen, we must not pass by without a 
word. 
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As early as the middle of the eighteenth century, there was 
to be found, along the whole length of the eastern slope of the 
Alleghanies, a homogeneous population, who, however, repre- 
sented numerous and widely different races. They had already 
become welded together into one people. There were among 
them great numbers of men of English descent from the 
settled districts on the east; there were a good many Hugue- 
nots; there was a large admixture of the countrymen of 
Luther, and of William the Silent, and there were a few from 
the land of Gustavus Adolphus. But the “doniinant strain” in 
the blood of those men was that of the Presbyterian Irish— 
the Scotch-Irish as they are still called. Mr. Roosevelt says 
that these last “had not begun to come to America in any num- 
bers till after the opening of the eighteenth century. But, by 
1730, they were fairly swarming across the ocean—for the most 
part in two streams, the larger going to the port of Philadel- 
phia, the smaller to the port of Charleston. Pushing through 
the long-settled lowlands of the seacoast, they at once made 
their abode at the foot of the mountains, and became the out- 
posts of civilization. From Pennsylvania, whither the great 
majority had come, they drifted south along the foothills, and 
down the long valleys, till they met their brethren from Charles- 
ton, who had pushed up into the Carolina back-country. In 
this land of hills, covered by unbroken forests, they took root 
and flourished, stretching in a broad belt from North to South, 
a shield of sinewy men thrust in between the people of the 
seaboard and the red warriors of the wilderness. All through 
this region, they were alike.” . . “ Long before the first Con- 
tinental Congress assembled, those backwoodsmen, whatever 
their blood, had become Americans, one in speech, thought, 
and character, clutching firmly the land in which their fathers 
and grandfathers had lived before them. They had lost all 
remembrance of Europe, and all sympathy with things Euro- 
pean. They had become as emphatically children of the soil 
as were the tough and supple hickories out of which they 
fashioned the handles of their long, light axes. Their grim, 
harsh, narrow lives were yet strangely fascinating and full of 
adventurous toil and danger. None but natures as strong as 


freedom-loving, and as full of bold defiance as theirs, could 
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have endured existence on the terms which these men found 
pleasurable. Their iron surroundings made a world which 
turned out all alike in the same shape. They resembled one 
another, and they differed from the rest of the world—even the 
world of America and infinitely more the world of Europe— 
in dress, in customs, and in mode of life.” These men were 
“Protestants of the Protestants.” Their preachers taught the 
ereed of Calvin and of Knox. In these days, when we have 
learned to think more of the points of resemblance among 
Christian denominations than of the points of difference, we 
cannot but smile as we are told how “they detested and de- 
spised the Catholics, whom their ancestors had conquered, and 
regarded the Episcopalians by whom they themselves had been 
oppressed, with a more sullen but scarcely less intense hatred. 
They were a truculent and obstinate people, and gloried in the 
warlike renown of their forefathers—the men who had fol- 
lowed Cromwell, and who had shared in the defence of Derry 
and in the victories of the Boyne and Aughrim.” These men 
were in the Southwest almost what the Puritans were in the 
Northeast. Everywhere they tried to carry with them the log 
school house and the little church, in which they took good 
care that a Presbyterian preacher should be installed. He 
may, perhaps, have been “ hard-featured, gloomy, bigoted, and 
narrow-minded,” but he was sure to be earnest and zealous. 
Such were the men, who clad in fringed hunting shirts of 
homespun or buckskin, with fur caps, moccasins, and leggins 
of elk-hide—with tomahawk and scalping knife at their girdle 
—pushed through the defiles of the mountains to make homes 
for themselves in the wilderness beyond, and whose descend- 
ants have gone on to the Rio Grande and the Pacific. 


But it is not alone to call attention to the fact that the Re- 
public owes a great debt to the Hunters of Kentucky for “ win- 
ning the West,” but to defend their fair fame that this other 
hunter from the Great Plains and the Rockies has appeared as 
their spokesman. They have been charged with cruelty to the 
Indians, and with injustice in seizing their lands. Mr. Roose- 
velt claims that the hunters’ side of the story has not yet been 
told. To present this side is one of the chief objects of his 
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book. We have only space to repeat the statements that he 
makes. He does not deny that much has been done by the 
white man that is indefensible, but he insists that the hunters 
were not the first aggressors, and that there is something to be 
said in excuse for all they did, and also something to be said in 
excuse for what has been charged on the frontiersman of the 
present day. 

In the first place, the lands into which the hunters pushed 
their way were without an owner. It was a veritable “ No 
Man’s Land!” No Indian—no tribe of Indians—had a home 
there. It has been said, however, that this region was the In- 
dians’ hunting ground. But it was claimed by each one of a 
dozen different tribes, and no one of them admitted the ciaim 
of any of the others. No two members of any one tribe 
would have defined the tribal limits alike. Hunting parties 
from all of these dozen different tribes—North and South, 
near and far—at longer or shorter intervals, visited this region 
for game and to engage in the chase. But when one of those 
hunting parties met another, it was perfectly well understood 
that the right to be there was held to depend only on its ability 
to maintain the right by fighting for it. That whole region 
—like Belgium in Europe—was the “cockpit” of the central 
part of the continent, east of the Mississippi. It was covered 
with the trails of war parties as truly as with the trails of 
hunting parties. In fact, no tribe, or set of tribes, was sup- 
posed to have any right there except the right of the strongest. 
The law of that debatable land was that it belonged to those 
who were on the ground, and who could hold it. It no more 
belonged to any tribe of Indians than it did to Boon and his 
comrades ; and unless we are prepared to say that the country 
drained by the Cumberland and Kentucky rivers ought to have 
remained an unpeopled waste—a cockpit and a game preserve 
for squalid savages to fight over and hunt over forever—the 
“ Hunters of Kentucky ” had as good a right to go there as 
any one else. 

Once on the ground, they were not the aggressors. Even as 
a mere matter of prudence, what object could they have had in 
provoking the Indians? It was plainly for their interest to 
keep on good terms with them. “Sentimental historians have 
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spoken as if all the blame was theirs, and as if all the wrong 
done was done to the redmen.” On the contrary it is a histor- 
ical fact that the Hunters were first attacked ; and attacked not 
because they had done any specific wrong to the Indians, but 
because the invariable policy of all the tribes was to kill 
strangers—red or white—found on any grounds over which 
they themselves ever hunted. This was the common law of 
that whole region. “ The Kentucky hunters soon learned that 
in this no-man’s-land—lacking even a solitary human habita- 
tion—every Indian must be regarded as a foe.” 

It was impossible to‘come to any terms with those people. 
War was a pastime with them. If any arrangement was made 
with one tribe, war would be continued by the others. Should 
“peace” be made with all the tribes, if one dissatisfied band 
of warriors remained in any tribe, the war went on. Even if 
all the recognized bands were dealt with, the parties of rene- 
gades and outlaws had to be considered. Then any two or 
three “ braves” from any tribe, even hundreds of miles away, 
or any one brave—who had been brought up to think that scalps 
taken and horses stolen, in war or peace, was the highest proof 
and token of skill and courage, the sure means of attaining 
glory and honor, the admiration of men and the love of women 
—might take the war-path and make a solitary foray on the 
white settlements for scalps and plunder, as a boy among us 
would go out to shoot chipmunks. 

Up to the very doorsills of the cabins of the white settlers 
came the thick forests, out of which were liable to appear at 
any hour those terrible marauders, who murdered and robbed 
and then disappeared into the fathomless depths of the silent 
woods. “ Half of the terror they caused was due to the ex- 


’ treme difficulty of following them, and the absolute impossi- 


bility of forecasting their attacks. Without warning, and un- 
seen till the moment they dealt the death stroke, they emerged 
from their forest fastnesses, the horror they caused being 
heightened no less by the mystery that shrouded them than by 
the dreadful nature of their ravages. No one could say with cer- 
tainty whence they came, nor of what tribe they were. When 
they had finished their dreadful work, they retired into a 
wilderness that closed over their trail as the waves of the 
ocean close on the wake of the shiv.” 
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These Indians were also cruel beyond all belief. It was a 
war waged by savages against settlers whose families had fol- 
lowed them into the wilderness. Mr. Roosevelt says: “The 
hideous, unnamable, and unthinkable tortures practiced by the 
red men on tender women and helpless children were such as 
we read of in no other struggle—hardly even in the revolting 
pages that tell the deeds of the Holy Inquisition.” This 
hunter, speaking for those other hunters, says: “ Any one who 
has ever been in an encampment of wild Indians, and has had 
the misfortune to witness the delight the children take in tor- 
turing little animals will admit that the Indian’s love of cruelty 
for cruelty’s sake cannot possibly be exaggerated. The young 
are so trained that when old they shall find their keenest 
pleasure in inflicting pain in the most appalling form. Among 
the most brutal white borderers, a man would be instantly 
lynched if he practiced on any creature the fiendish torture 
which, in an Indian camp, either attracts no notice at all, or 
else excites mere laughter.” 

Mr. Roosevelt reminds us how terrible the provocations were 
that the frontiersmen endured. “Soon almost every man of 
them had bitter personal wrongs to kindle his animosity. His 
friend had been treacherously slain while on messages of peace ; 
his house had been burned, his cattle driven off, and all he had 
in the world destroyed, before he knew that war existed, and 
when he felt quite guiltless of all offences ; his sweetheart or 
wife had been carried off, ravished, and was at that moment 
the slave and concubine of some dirty and brutal Indian war- 
rior ; his son, the stay of the house, had been burned at the 
stake with torments too horrible to mention ; his sister, when 
ransomed and returned to him, had told of the weary journey 
through the woods, when she carried around her neck, a hor- 
rible necklace of bloody scalps of her husband and children ; 
seared into his eye balls, into his very brain, he bore ever with 
him, waking or sleeping, the sight of the skinned, mutilated, 
hideous body of the baby who had just grown old enough to 
recognize him, and to crow and laugh when taken in his arms.” 
What wonder that the frontiersmen looked upon these p‘is- 
creants as the “tigers of the human race,” and felt no hesis- 
tion in sheoting them down! 
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These frontiersmen, it is to be remembered were of a race 
of men who professed to be guided by principle. “There were 
wild and headstrong characters among them,” Mr. Roosevelt 
admits ; but he reminds us that they “sprang from the loins o 
the Irish Calvinists.” They were not only Calvinists of the 
Calvinists, but their fathers were Cromwell’s men, who had 
been taught “to trust in God, and to keep their powder dry.” 
Their Calvinistic ministers had gone with them, and were shar- 
ing all their toils and all their dangers. They had studied the 
Old Testament as well as the New, and in all seriousness really 
believed that “they were dispossessing the Canaanites, and were 
thus working the Lord’s will in preparing a land for a race 
which was more truly His chosen people than was that nation 
which Joshua led across the Jordan. They were well read in 
the wars of the Chosen People, and felt that they were battling 
with a heathen enemy more ruthless and terrib.e than ever 
was Canaanite or Philistine.” They had no Hampton or Car- 
lisle, to which they could send the Indians to be civilized and 
Christianized. They had no United States army to call upon 
for protection. Alone in the woods they had to stand in their 
lot and do the best they could to protect their wives and their 
children. It is all very easy for us, sitting in our comfortable 
houses—with a blue-coated policeman within call—to moralize 
about the teachings of the Sermon on the Mount, and talk 
about the cruel way in which those men treated the Indians. 
But—kind-hearted reader—what would you yourself have done, 
if when working in the field you had suddenly been aroused 
by a ery, and, looking back, had seen the flames bursting from 
the roof of your house, and a band of savages chasing your 
wife and children, as they ran to you for protection? It is not 
so very long since such sights were not uncommon even in our 
own New England, and in many a family here there still sur- 
vive traditions of just such bloody deeds, done by the red man. 


The “ Hunters of Kentucky” have, at last, had some one to 
speak for them, and he does not hesitate to speak also for the 
frontiersmen of the present day! He has been one of them, 
and he declares that the nature of the wild Indian has not 
changed. He says that the atrocities committed by the hostile 
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Indians of the Plains, during the last ten or fifteen years, on 
men and women who have fallen into their power, are “literally 
too horrible to mention.” ‘ Not one man in a hundred, and 
not a single woman, escapes torments which a civilized man 
cannot look another in the face and so much as speak of. Im- 
palement on charred stakes, finger nails split off backwards, 
finger-joints chewed off, eyes burned out—these tortures can be 
mentioned ; but there are others equally customary which can- 
not even be hinted at, especially when women are the victims. 
Those Indians east of the Mississippi, who made concubines of 
the women whom they captured, were not so horrible in their 
treatment of them as are these modern Indians of the Plains, 
Statements of this kind are undoubtedly thoroughly revolting 
to the reader, but it is necessary to make them. They cannot 
be passed over, for they form an important part of the defence 
of the frontiersman. Mr. Roosevelt says: “ Again and again, 
on the froutier, we hear of some such unfortunate who has 
been fairly crazed by his wrongs, and has devoted all the re- 
mainder of his wretched life to the one object of taking ven- 
geance on the whole race of the men who have darkened his 
days forever.” 


We should leave a very erroneous impression if we did not 
call special attention to the fact that Mr. Roosevelt admits that 
the Indians often have suffered great wrongs, both from in- 
dividuals and from the government. But he says: “The 
purely sentimental historians have taken no account of the 
difficulties under which the frontiersmen have labored. These 
writers have passed over the wrongs and provocations the white 
man has endured, and grossly magnified those which he has 
himself committed, for which without doubt he deserves to be 
held responsible.” Chief among those who have done the 
most harm, he designates the author of a book which has been 
widely read—* A Century of Dishonor, by H. H. (Mrs. Helen 
Hunt Jackson).” He admits that the purpose of that lady 
was good, but he says “the spirit in which the book is written 
cannot be called even technically honest.” The present writer 
has himself no sufficient knowledge of the facts to enable him 
to criticise this statement. But it should be understood that 
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this frontiersman—this hunter—who has the confidence of the 
public, and who is to be supposed, from his life on the frontier, 
to know something about what he affirms, declares, without 
any softening of his language, that it is not too much to say 
that the book of Mrs. Jackson is thoroughly untrustworthy 
from cover to cover, and that not a single statement it contains 
should be accepted without independent proof, for even those 
that are not absolutely false are often as bad on account of so 
much of the truth having been suppressed. He says that 
the book is marked “by hysterical indifference to facts.” He 
says, moreover, that “as a history, it would be beneath crit- 
icism, were it not that the high character of the author, and 
her excellent literary work in other directions, have given it a 
fictitious value.” He says that one effect of her exaggerations 
is that when she speaks of the undoubted wrongs that the In- 
dians have suffered, she utterly fails to impress those who know 
anything about the subject, because she lays so much stress 
on what she calls “wrongs,” that are non-existent, and on 
the equally numerous cases where the wrong-doing was wholly 
the other way. “To get an idea of the value of the book, it 
is only necessary to compare her statements about almost any 
tribe with the real facts, choosing at random.” It will be seen 
that this frontiersman is very much in earnest, and does not 
hesitate to make his charges in the most unqualified manner. 
He says further: “ These foolish sentimentalists not only write 
foul slanders about their own countrymen, but are themselves 
the worst possible advisers on any point touching Indian man- 
agement. They would do well to heed General Sheridan’s bitter 
words, written when many Easterners were clamoring against 
the army authorities, because they took partial vengeance for a 
series of brutal outrages: ‘I do not know how far these humani- 
tarians should be excused on account of their ignorance ; but 
surely it is the only excuse that can give a shadow of justifica- 
tion for aiding and abetting such horrid crimes.’ ” 


We have already stated that Mr. Roosevelt admits that, as a 
people, we have without question treated the Indians in num- 
berless instances with “terrible injustice.” In particular, he 
says that “ the conduct of the Georgians in their dealings with 
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the Cherokees, in the early part of the present century, and the 
whole treatment of Chief Joseph and the Nez Percés, have 
left an indellible stain on our fair fame.” He is himself in 
full sympathy with the philanthropic efforts that are being 
made to Christianize and civilize those wild people. But, he 
says, the root of the protracted difficulties that so long existed 
between the white man and the red man was not so much 
in any dispute about the ownership of hunting grounds, or in 
any deeds of violence committed by the white man which pro- 
voked the Indians to retaliation. The difficulty lay deeper. 
The frontiersman was brought face to face with a race of mer- 
ciless savages, whose highest ideal of life was to take scalps, to 
steal horses, and to plunder. They hunted human game in the 
same spirit that the white man hunts the wild beasts of the 
forest—for the pleasure of it! They took delight in the suffer- 
ings which they inflicted on their captives, and respected 
neither age nor sex. Had the white man remained east of the 
Alleghanies, Mr. Roosevelt claims that the Indians would 
have attacked him there. The struggle between the races 
was unavoidable. The red man’s idea of happiness was to 
make war. This frontiersman—speaking in defence of the 
men of his class—has now told us their side of the story. He 
says that the provocations which the white men have received 
were simply unendurable. The frontiersmen were obliged to 
protect their hearthstones. 


Since the times described by Mr. Roosevelt, a hundred 
years have passed. Before the Capitol of Kentucky—we have 
been told—has been placed a statue of one who by unanimous 
consent has been long known as the typical backwoodsman— 
Daniel Boon! Attired in his fringed hunting shirt, with his 
rifle in his hand, he will remind successive generations of that 
noble band of men to whom we all owe so much. The difficul- 
ties and dangers which the descendants have to meet are very 
different from those which confronted the fathers. It is to be 
hoped that they will be inspired to meet them with the same 
bold and joyous spirit displayed in their day by the “ Hunters 
of Kentucky” who were the “ winners of the West.” 


WILLIAM L. KINGSLEY. 
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Articte IL—FROM THE NOTE-BOOK OF A YALE 
STUDENT DURING A RESIDENCE AMONG THE 
ISLANDS OF THE PACIFIC OCEAN: THE RODS 
OF MEMORY: A CONTRIBUTION TO THE STUDY 
OF MNEMONICS. 


In the course of travel in lands little known and less liked 
by those who do know them, in daily association with some of 
the fiercest and most cruel cannibals, I yet found an interest in 
a somewhat careful study of the people themselves in their 
individual and familiar relations Living for many months 
with the wild islanders of the Western Pacific, leading much 
their own life and striving in every way to put myself upon a 
plane of appreciation and intelligent comprehension of their 
habits of thought, I soon found that they made daily use of 
much that in our own more advanced civilization has become 
matter of mere method and empty ceremony. My savage 
tutors daily threw interesting side lights upon civilization. 
Nightly my note-book was charged with interesting memo- 
randa, and from that source is drawn the following narrative. 

Not long after leaving college I found myself on one of the 
most picturesque of the Fiji islands, a spot of much interest to 
the philologist and linguist as marking the easternmost limit of 
the Sub-Papuan migration, which drove before it the Sawaiori 
race and, in this group, intimately mingled with the rear guard 
of the retreating brown race. From this mingling it has come 
to pass that Fiji is peopled with a Melanesian race speaking a 
dialect closely approximating that Polynesian tongue in vogue 
from Hawaii on the north to New Zealand on the south, and 
eastward as far as Rapa iti, the Easter Island of the charts. 
No place offers such advantages for the student of the Sub- 
Papuans, not the least of which is to be found in the fact that 
the former prevalence of virtual enslaving of the Melanesians 
has spread the Fijian language so extensively that it is gener- 
ally available as a means of inter-communication westward 
from the one hundred and eightieth meridian, and as far as the 
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shores of New Guinea. Here I acquired the Fijian language, 
the rudiments of several languages in use in the wild islands 
and the beginning of a familiarity with many Melanesian 
customs. 

Thus equipped for further study I left Fiji and struck out 
down the trade wind to the wildness of coral island and smok- 
ing voleanic cone that intervened between my starting point 
and the Australian shore. Voyaging, I found enjoyment in fol- 
lowing out the track of the early voyagers from island to island, 
and in verifying the anchorages of Quiros, Mendafia, Dampier, 
Cook, and the ill-fated La Perouse. Making port in one group 
after another I at length reached the Salomon islands where I 
noted the peculiar custom which has given this paper its title. 

The island of Bouka, at the extreme north of the group 
charted as the Salomon islands and close to New Guinea, is as 
yet, although only a few days’ sail from Sydney or Brisbane, 
so little known that even the most recent charts do not at- 
tempt to plot accurately the tortuous strait which divides it 
from the neighbor island of Bougainville, of which not half a 
dozen years ago it was supposed to form a part. Missionaries 
have not yet attempted to alter its pristine conditions of infant 
civilization, traders have not yet introduced the vices of Euro- 
pean civilization, each equally deterred by the reputation for 
cannibal practices possessed, and justly so, by these people. 
Of the sturdiest gens of the Sub-Papuan family they are en- 
dowed with wills, feelings, and intellects which may aptly be 
classed as energetic, intense, powerful. Writing is absolutely 
unknown, ideograms of any sort have no place with them 
beyond one solitary class of exceptions to be described later; 
conversation is to them in the place of fixed record. Above 
all, their mode of life is patriarchal, and they carefully hand 
down from father to son the memories and traditions of a past 
which they tally with greater or less fullness of detail by gen- 
erations, in one instance reaching the remarkable number of 
forty-six generations in their unwritten history, a number suf- 
ficient to fetch half way to the initial point of the Christian era 
allowing five generations to the century, which allowance most 
closely accords with their tropical precocity of puberty. Fur- 
thermore, they have an hereditary order (uterine heredity is 
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the custom of the island) of talkers attached most intimately 
to the ruling class who are at the same time the priestly class 
in the fragmentary offices of such rudimentary religion of tabu 
as is theirs. Of the exploits of one such talker, following the 
customs of his order, the following is the narrative. 

In exploring these by-ways of savagery I had cruised some 
time about the Salomons and had penetrated this uncharted 
strait twisting in between shores tasseled with the nodding 
plumes of covoanuts and overlooked by steep hillsides green 
with pines, plantains, and fragrant groves of orange, lime, and 
lemon. Before venturing upon a visit to Bouka, I decided to 
send its chief a message of amity accompanied by such treas- 
ures of gaudy calico, beads, and tobacco as would pay my foot- 
ing. Message and presents I entrusted to the head talker of a 
friendly chief living on the Bougainville side of the strait. 
The man of words took the tools of his trade or insignia of his 
order, the “rods of memory,” made sail upon his canoe, crossed 
the strait, and soon disappeared in the thick growth of the 
opposite shore. 

These “rods of memory” (to literally translate the native 
name) are sections of cane such as is commonly used in mak- 
ing arrows. At least such are the rods in daily use; for tradi- 
tions and history the talker makes use of almost imperishable 
rods of ironwood (Casuarina equisetifolia) which are carefully 
treasured and handed down from generation to generation 
with the history of the events which are connoted with these 
plain rods of about the size in every way of an ordinary lead 
pencil. The everyday trivial rods consist of two joints of cane 
as nearly alike as possible and devoid of any distinguishing 
marks other than the rude scratches with which these people 
adorn their arrows and other cane utensils. The siliceous cor- 
tex of the cane is slivered in fine lines ranged about the stalk, 
beginning at one of the joints and extending for the distance 
of perhaps an inch; cross lines are rudely cut in the same way 
and the pattern thus drawn and marked out by a pigment 
formed of the soot of the candle nut (Aleurites triloba) mixed 
with cocoanut oil serves to indicate first the marriage class 
(which under the system of uterine heredity supplants the 
family), and second the individual owner of the utensil, 
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These marks of ownership are the only marks to be found 
upon the rods of memory, and as all belonging to any one 
talker will bear the same mark, there is nothing by which to 
distinguish them inter se. 

On the third day the messenger returned across the strait to 
the island of Bougainville, sought me out, made his reverence 
and squatting before me untied a bundle of rods of memory 
from his hair and began his recital, which will be given with 
as close an approach to literal translation as is possible. 
Wherever the word “rod” is interjected in the narrative it 
will be understood that the talker took one from the bundle of 
rods held in his left hand, laid it upon the mat before him 
with his proprietary mark nearest him, and kept his eyes upon 
that rod until he had concluded the portion of his address con- 
noted with that piece of cane, when he laid it carefully away 
upon his right side. The rods were not arranged in any order 
but were picked at random from the hand which held them. 

“Tt was the time when the sun stands highest and the cocoa- 
nut shades its own roots. It was twosuns before this. It was 
before the house of me the head talking man of the chief. I 
was within. You, oh son of the men beyond the horizon 
came before my house and you said: (rod) Head talking man 
of the chief, I am a chief from beyond the horizon and I have 
come to visit my brothers who live in the sea. Go you to the 
chief who lives in Bouka across the narrow water and carry to 
him (rod) this beyond the horizon cloth, (rod) these hard 
berries (rod) and this tobacco. Tell him (rod) I will come to 
see him and*(rod) will give him many treasures. Go now and 
do my message. Then I crossed the narrow water in my canoe 
and went to the house where lives the chief of Bouka on the 
north side. It was morning when I found him (rod). I came 
before him and I told him the words of your message as it was 
upon the rods to which I had committed it. I said this :” 


Here the narrator put aside the rods from his left hand, left 
the last rod lying before him and picking up the rods which had 
been used and placed upon his right side repeated verbatim 
this portion of his address, laying down the rods at the same 
points in the story, but with the difference that the proprietary 
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when each has had its section of message committed to it. 
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marks were now away from him with the exception of the one 
rod which he had laid down when he said that he had found 
the chief of Bouka, and which lay on the mat untouched 
during the repetition. When he concluded this episode of his 
tale he left upon the mat another rod, and, during the narration 
which followed, these two rods lay untouched, one with the 
mark toward him betokening the completion of the first 
episode, the initial delivery of the message to him, the other 
with the mark from him showing the completion of the second 
episode, his delivery of the message to the chief of Bouka. 
Coming now to the third episode, he picked up the bundle of 
unused rods which he had laid aside at the beginning of the 
second episode. These he laid before him as at first with the 
mark toward him. 


“So I gave the message which was on my rods of memory. 
It was morning. It was in the house of the chief of Bouka. 
Then he took the presents and he bade me give this message. 
(rod) Tell the chief from beyond the horizon that he may 
come to Bouka; (rod) his people must not eat my people, nor 
will my people eat his ; (rod) we will be friends, and our people. 
Give him this (rod and object mentioned) boar’s tusk, (rod, &e.) 
this whale’s tooth, and this (rod) basket of yams. This is the 
message on the rods.” He gathered up his rods and finished. 
A week later the talking man of the Bouka chief repeated this 
conversation without the change of a word, and after the lapse 
of a month or more the original messenger was pleased at the 
chance to show off his powers and repeated the whole thing 
without a slip or a change. Asked as to how he remembered, 
he simply said, “the message is on the rods. I see it and lift 
it off. That is all.” 

It will be seen that the rods are not called into play for the 
merely descriptive portion of the report, but are used only for 
any definite proposition which may be made, and only one such 
is committed to each rod. It should also be said that when 


originally receiving the message the talker lays the rods down 


one at a time before him, and takes them into his right hand 
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Here is a strange system of mnemonics which would seem 
to have had a wide extent over the district of islands called 
Melanesia and peopled by the Sub-Papuans. It was common 
in Fiji (see Calvert and Williams) before the mission teachers 
reduced that language to writing and taught the people to read. 
George, Ritter v. Frauenfeld (Sctzungsberichte k. k. Akademie 
Wien) makes mention all too scanty of a similar custom 
among the Balade people in New Caledonia, and by traders it 
is generally reported as existing among the people of the 
Loyalty, Santa Cruz, and Banks group of islands. This, how- 
ever, is perhaps as full a report as has ever been made upon 
the subject. 

Many systems of mnemonics employ a series of objects and 
their arbitrary associations so that they may readily bring up 
the idea or object which it is thus sought to impress upon the 
mind. In this class fall the rods of memory with this impor- 
tant difference : all other systems require a diversity of objects, 
for just so soon as two ideas are arbitrarily associated with the 
same object it is the toss of a penny whether or no the right 
one comes to mind, but in the system of rods the mnemonic 
media are absolutely without distinctive marks, and as they are 
used at random, any individual is as valuable as any other, and 
furthermore the same rod may be, and in all probability is, 
covered deep with reminiscences, memoranda, or what you will. 

In an analysis of the acts of memory with which these rods 
are associated, it will be found that the uncivilized people who 
practice this art promote these bits of cane in practice to the 
position of essential elements of an act of previous cognition, 
when in truth they are but artificial adjuncts or ornaments. 
Having, however, during the act of cognition elevated them to 
this essential position, they in recognition begin with the 
material objects and from that proceed to re-know the relations 
sxtificially clustered about it. It will also be noted that this 
man of professional memory is at some pains to recall and 
rehearse the time, place, and manner of the original act of 
knowledge. Each one of these recollections is in itself an 
absolute act of memory, yet each relatively is a condition of 
the other, and together they are conditional of the central or 
most important act of memory—in this case the re-knowing of 
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the words of the two messages—and just in proportion as the 
conditions are clearly recognized, so seems the certainty of 
the re-knowledge of the important matter. It is ¢mtentional 
memory in which the object remembered is definitely sought 
out, and the rapidity of the success of the search is gauged by 
the amount of the previous training of the highly specialized 
intelligence in this direction. The object of memory cannot 
be object per se, pure and simple, but it must of necessity be 
the object in some certain relation to previous intellectual 
activity at a certain place and a certain time. Beginning with 
the rod, which is prominently objective, the mind clothes it with 
a surprisingly complete recollection of its subjectivity at the 
time and under the circumstances of the act of precognition. 
The only object which infant psychology can grasp as object 
is the material object, the rod, and the only function which the 
mind, intensely active as is a condition of intentional memory, 
can exert is to direct all its attention to this object, from object 
to relations and eventually reach the amplified object which is 
the cognition of previous subjectivity. This memory assisted 
by the “rods of memory,” both ready and tenacious, is a special 
and individual variety of memory ripened and developed by 
the known influence of heredity and peculiar to this order of 
talkers, whose ancestors for many generations have bent their 
minds to think of the relations of little cane rods. 

One word more remains to be said and it may well be deemed 
an important one, insomuch as it is a practical profession by 
the savage and untutored mind of one of the doctrines of the 
highest psychology. The Sub-Papuan will lie to save himself 
annoyance, will lie for the sport of it, will lie to save his ques- 
tioner annoyance ; indeed it would seem that the truth is not in 
him. But the professional talker, the man who carries the 
“rods of memory” bundled up in his hair, may be counted 
upon for the truth. He recognizes the necessity of it, he will 
faithfully repeat the lying message which has been committed 
to him, but he will not initiate an untruth. One of them was 
asked to account for this, and his answer was full of reason: 
“My business is to remember that which is. How can I hope 
to do that if I have at the same time to remember that which 


is not ?” 


W. CHURCHILL. 











Edward FitzGerald. 


ArticLte II.—AN ENGLISH MAN OF LETTERS—THE 
FRIEND OF MEN OF LETTERS— EDWARD FITZ- 


GERALD. 


Letters and Literary Remains of Edward FitzGerdd ; 
Edited by Tuomas Atpis Wricut. In three volumes, 
London: Maemillan & Co., 1889. 


J Dovstixss the unique fame of Mr. FitzGerald will always 
rest mainly upon the fact that he was the “translator” of Omar 
Khayyam. ¥ am however inclined to think that yo publica- 
tion of his letters will add something to that fame. * They have 
been carefully edited by Mr. Wright, and fill the first of the 
three handsome volumes in which is included all, probably, 
that the public will ever know of this singular and interesting 
man. Mr. Wright has done his part of the work with the 
discretion which we might expect from such an experienced 
editor. There are only two points at which his discretion 
could be seriously called in question. One of these has already 
received more than its just share of public attention. I can 
hardly consider it an indiscretion at all, and it is a singularly 
characteristic touch. Indeed no one would have thought of 
calling it indiscreet, had it not been for its unexpected results. 
The passage has not been printed so often as the lines which it 
, called forth, and may perhaps be printed again without offence. 

Mrs. Browning’s death is rather a relief to me, I must say: 
no more Aurora Leighs, thank God! A woman of real genius, 
I know: but what is the upshot of it all? She and her Sex 
had better mind the Kitchen and their Children ; and perhaps 
the Poor: except in such things as little Novels, they only 
devote themselves to what Men do much better, leaving that 
which men do worse or not at all.—To W. H. Thompson, vol. 


i, p. 280. 

When FitzGerald thus thanked God that there would be no 
more Aurora Lejghs, he only echoed the sentiment of many 
thoughtful men. *It is an evidence of the soundness of his 
literary judgment that thus early he reachea an opinion which 
is now very widely accepted. The singular ground upon which 
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he rested his opinion, the unfitness of women for serious liter- 
ature, is a note of the character of FitzGerald which could not 
well be spared from the book. Mr. Browning must have seen 
a hundred criticisms of Aurora Leigh which are harsher than 
this, and which were without the saving clause that Mrs. 
Browning was “a woman of real Genius,” and presumably he 
was not greatly moved by them. Mr. Wright could not pos- 
sibly have forseen that Mr. Browning would resent the remark ; 
still less could he have forseen that the aged poet would choose 
the occasion for making an extraordinary public exhibition of 
himself. The expression was used in a private letter, certainly 
not intended for publication ; but Mr. Browning’s effusion was 
directed not against the man who published it, but against the 
man who privately expressed an unfavorable judgment of 
“ Aurora Leigh.” 

I have said more about this point than it was worth. The 
second point where Mr. Wright’s discretion may be questioned 
is in the matter of Mrs. FitzGerald. To the first letter of 
FitzGerald to Bernard Barton is appended this foot note : 

The Quaker Poet of Woodbridge, whose daughter Fitz- 
Gerald afterwards married. (p. 42.) 

In the letters themselves, there is one solitary and purely in- 
cidental reference to the fact that FitzGerald was ever married. 
This is very strange. It is worse than strange. It leaves the 
field open to all sorts of conjecture as to the nature of Fitz- 
gerald’s marital relations. The reader cannot help feeling that 
such conjectures are unworthy, but no more can he help enter- 
taining them. If these relations were so disagreeable that it 
was not well to say anything about them, it would have been 
very easy to omit all mention of the fact that he was ever 
married ; if they were pleasant and helpful, it would have been 
gratifying to know it. If Mr. Wright has erred through great 
discretion, it is a pity that his discretion was not greater. 
If he has erred because of an uncommon delicacy about touch- 
ing on family affairs, that delicacy is overstrained. There is 
certainly an error of some kind. He might have left the 
matter in such shape that no reader would ever have raised the 
question whether FitzGerald was happy in his marriage, for he 
would not have supposed that he was married at all. Or he 
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might have given us a glimpse of married happiness, which 
would effectually have silenced all question. 

Perhaps no two cultivated men could have been more differ- 
ent than FitzGerald and Horace Walpole. FitzGerald seems to 
have cherished at once a sneaking affection and a grave disap- 
proval for the famous letter writer of the eighteenth century 
(pp. 218, 390, and elsewhere). Yet in reading these letters one 
is constantly reminded of Walpole. The reminder is not 
always that of contrast; there is often at least a superficial 
resemblance. Both were men of literary and artistic tastes, 
and their letters have much to say about pictures and books, 
Both were men of leisure, in the sense that they were not 
obliged to work for a living, and were at liberty to practice 
their diletiante tastes. Moreover FitzGerald formed his epis- 
tolary habits before cheap postage had ruined the art of letter 
writing, and his letters written in the last days of his life 
retain to the full that old world flavor which has generally dis- 
appeared before modern convenience. All the circumstances 
of his life, his solitary habits, the limited number of his cor- 
respondents, their characters and tastes, as well as his own, the 
pursuits which he followed, conspired to make his letters what 
they are, and to differentiate them from the letters which men 
commonly write now-a-days, and to give them a certain eigh- 
teenth century tone. They are leisurely productions, like those 
of Walpole, and they turn a subject over and over, in an easy 
way, as far as possible removed from the postal card style of 
the letter-writing of the day. 

Aside from these superficial resemblances, however, there is 
absolutely nothing in common between the two men. The 
elegant trifling of Walpole would have been impossible to 
FitzGerald, under any circumstances. He was evidently a man 
of most serious mind. In some respects he seems to me almost 
as typical of, the nineteenth century as Walpole was of the 
eighteenth. ‘He was indeed out of the reach of the surface 
currents of modern life. ‘He cared nothing for politics, he 
shunned society; the great civil war in America has hardly 
a mention in these pages, nor did the War of the Crimea seem 
to concern him any more nearly. \He would not go to hear 
Jenny Lind, fond as he was of music, because there was such 
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a crowd ; “and any larger assembly than himself and some old 
crony, with a pipe and a glass of wine, was distasteful to him. 
Wet he was to some degree at least typical of his time in the 
very nature of his friendships. he men whom he loved and 
admired, are, many of them, men who represent the age; 
scholars, like Thompson and Cowell; churchman, like Allen 
and Crabbe; men of letters, like Thackeray, Carlyle, the Tenny- 
sons, and Lowell, Spedding, Pollock,* and Charles Eliot Nor- 
ton. .Lhere are other names among his correspondents, which 
are less famous, but which indicate the close hold which he 
always had upon some of the most characteristic traits of the 
life of the century. “Although he may fairly be called a 
recluse, he was in the most intimate relations with much of the 
best thought and feeling of the time in which he lived. 

Perhaps he appears mbst strikingly as wn enfant du siécle in 
his despair for his own times. He was perfectly sure that 
everything was going to the bad. England’s glory was a 
thing of the past, and, not his own country only, but all the 
world was on the road to ruin. This view of things was not 
the outcome of a life of disappointment ; it was as strong at the 
beginning, as it was at the end. His first appearance in these 
letters is in the role of lawdator temporis acti, and that rédle he 
never abandoned. 

As is commonly the case, however, his pessimistic habit was 


the result of temperament and not of speculation. It really + 


affected his life very little. He seems to have been rather a\\) 


De 


cheerful man, and he took such sorrows as befell him with 
manly courage, though they were real sorrows. For his affee- 
tions were of the strongest kind, and the loss of a friend seems 
to have been the one thing that seriously interrupted the even 
tenor of his life. The most important evidence of the value 
of his life is the regard in which he was held by those who 
knew him best, and whose capacity to judge of him is beyond 
adoubt. Mr. Wright has collected some of these testimonies 
in a preface, and there are others in the body of the first vol- 

*Sir Frederick Pollock, Second Baronet (the W. F. Pollock of the 
Letters), is certainly entitled to a place among men of letters, by his 
translation of Dante and his Remembrances, although these same de- 


lightful Remembrances remind us that he was a busy lawyer and 
“Sometime Queen’s Remembrancer.” 
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ume, which are to be noted. Perhaps the most remarkable of 
these is the letter from Thackeray, written on the eve of his de. 
parture for America, and beginning with the words, “ My dear. 
est old Friend.” (p. 221.) 

The intellectual despondency to which I have referred, and 
its curious combination with a sort of emotional exuberance, 
is’ illustrated by his views of his contemporaries and friends, 
His admiration of Alfred Tennyson is unfailing, and so is his 
belief in the poet’s powers. But he always thinks that the last 
thing which his friend has published is far below work that he 
has previously done, and very far below what he might do, did 
he not waste his energies upon unfruitful and trifling themes. 
Now despondency concerning Tennyson and his doings is com- 
mon enough, so common as to be in itself almost a characteristic 
of the century. Young men and women, having arrived at the 
Tennysonian age, have been enraptured with the works of the 
poet, and the impression of these works has been permanent, en- 
tering into the very fiber of the soul. Having passed the Tenny- 
sonian age, they have been greatly disappointed with his subse- 
quent productions. You shall find, if you care to look, that ap- 
preciation of Tennyson’s works is very thoroughly stratified. 
You can guess somewhat accurately the age of a man, if you can 
find out what works of Tennyson he most admires. They will 
be, in nine cases out of ten, those which were published while 
this particular man was between the ages of eighteen and 
twenty-two. It is an extraordinary tribute to the power of the 
poet over the mind of man, that this early allegiance is never 
shaken. But with all the varied belief in the deterioration of 
Tennyson’s work, which we find everywhere, there has never 
been any other believer who held it so strenuously and so long 
as did FitzGerald. What we are accustomed to regard as the 
earlier poems of Tennyson seemed to him a terrible falling off 
from what he had done, and this faith was kept through the 
times of “The Princess” and “Maud,” and “In Memoriam,” 
and the “Idylls.” But the successive shocks of these publica- 
tions never shook FitzGerald’s firm belief in the poet’s powers, 
and still less his affection for the man, whom he had loved in his 
youth and whom he rarely saw in his later life. /A similar 
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illustration of this trait is found in his judgments of the work 
of Thackeray. ' 

Writing to George Crabbe, two or three weeks after Thack- 
eray’s death, he says: 

Have we exchanged a word about Thackeray since his 
Death? Iam quite surprised to see how I sit moping about 
him: to be sure, I keep reading his books. Oh, the Newcomes 
are fine. And now I have got hold of Pendennis, and seem to 
like that much more than when I first read it. I keep hearing 
him say so much of it; and really think I shall hear his Step 
up the Stairs to this Lodging as in old Charlotte Street thirty 

ears ago. Really, a grand Figure has sunk under Earth. 


(p. 295.) | 
Ten days later,” he writes te Thompson : 


<... his letters, and former works, bring me back the old 
Thackeray. .... I had never read Pendennis and the New- 
comes since their first appearance till this last month. They 
are wonderful; Fielding’s seems to me coarse work in compar- 
ison. I have indeed been thinking of little this last month but 
of these Books and their Author. (p. 296.) 


In a letter to Frederic Tennyson, under date of Dec. 7, 1849, 
he had written (Pendennis being then in course of publication) : 

I saw poor old Thackeray in London: getting very slowly 
better of a bilious fever that had almost killed him....... 
People in —_ thought Pendennis got dull as it got on; and 
I confess I thought so too: he would co well to take the oppor- 
tunity of his illness to discontinue it altogether. (p. 198.) 


There can be no doubt as to what induced this remarkable 
judgment of one of the masterpieces of fiction. AiitzGerald’s: 
literary sense was of the strongest. “What “people in general 
thought ” ordinarily had no more effect upon his judgment 
than the howling of a dog. But in this case his affections were 
engaged, and his nervous fear that his friend would not do him- 
self justice was enough to offset his faith in the ability of the 
man. 

Carlyle once wrote to FitzGerald: “Thanks for your friendly 
human letter; which gave us much entertainment in the read- 
ing (at breakfast time the other day), and is still pleasant to 
think of. One gets so many émhuman letters, ovine, bovine, 
porcine, &c., &c. I wish you would write a little oftener.” 
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We have here a hint of what makes the real charm of these 
letters. They are intensely human. It is, moreover, a nine- 
teenth century humanity. While it exhibits those permanent 
traits of humanity which are of all time, its peculiarities and 
interests are largely the peculiarities and interests of his age, 
He was essentially a man of letters, and the very catholicity of 
his literary taste is a note of the times to which he belonged. 
That taste was a thing which Horace Walpole and his contem- 
poraries would have looked upon with astonishment and in- 
credulity. Moreover this “eccentric man of genius, who took 
more pains to avoid fame than others did to seek it,” exerted, 
as we shall see in another paper, a powerful influence on the 
literature of his time, unconsciously, we may say unintention- 
ally, but really. That he was able to do so was due to the pro- 
found sympathy which he felt with certain moods of thought 
and feeling, which were of his time rather than of himself. 

¥ FitzGerald was on terms of startling good-fellowship with 
the immortals. There is a certain audacity in h*: relations with 
the great minds of past ages which is more than amusing. The 
way in which he associates himself as a collaborateur with 
/Eschylus and Sophocles, Omar and Calderon, would be ridicu- 
lous on the part of most men. If good Homer nods, FitzGer- 
ald is ready to poke him in the ribs and tell him to wake up. 
If Aischylus seems at a disadvantage before modern readers, 
beeause of the cumberous restrictions of Greek dramatic rules, 
this obliging friend is at hand to divest him of the clumsy trap- 
pings and give him a chance to show his native grace and 
power before all eyes. The fact is that FitzGerald was not 
troubled with timidity in the presence of the great. He felt 
very much at home with them, as with his equals, and took 
liberties which would have been unendurable, if another had 
ventured upon them. This interesting attitude of mind had 
very interesting results, which we shall examine later, and it is 
one of the most striking traits of this very pronounced person- 
ality. It appears perhaps quite as strongly in his letters, as in 
the finished results of his literary work. Indeed, we fail to get 
the best understanding of the value and power of that work, 
unless we study it with the personal commentary which is fur- 
nished by the letters. 
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It would be a pleasant thing to collect from these letters such 
examples of FitzGerald’s literary judgments, his intellectual 
likes and aversions, as to give a picture of his mind. But it is 
impossible so to do. Many of these judgments are so unex- 
pected, many of his aversions so apparently groundless, when 
taken by themselves, that the true FitzGerald could not be so 
pictured. But the letters themselves present a remarkable por- 
trait of the man. Shy of society, faithful in his friendships, 
lofty in his thoughts, with a literary gift of very rare quality 
which he was a good deal inclined to hide in a napkin, few 
men have been so distinctly presented to the public by their 
letters. It is a queer figure, one of the queerest! The reader 
laughs at him, and with him, wonders at his genius, sympa- 
thizes with his moods and vagaries, and, when he lays down 
the volume at the end, finds that this strange being, who so 
took possession of the hearts of some of the noblest men of his 
time, has won his affection also: guia multum amavit. 

If I have failed to give any just impression of the charm of 
these letters, it is partly because that charm defies definition. 
Such a singular combination of fun, and serious thought, of 
keen humor and pathetic humanness, has not been giv to the 
world in our generation. It is the most important collection 
of letters written by a man of letters that has illustrated the 
times, and its importance is not the less because it seems prob- 
able that it is the last of its kind. Of FitzGerald’s genius and 
literary remains I may yet speak in another paper. 


THOMAS RUTHERFORD BACON. 














William and Lucy Smith. 


Articte ITV.—MR. GEORGE 8S. MERRIAM’S “STORY OF 
WILLIAM AND LUCY SMITH.” 


The Story of William and Lucy Sith. Edited by Grores §, 
Merriam. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Company, 1889. 12mo, pp. 400. 


“Wit1am anp Lucy Surrn” sound like very commonplace 
names. In the present instance, they were the names of by no 
means commonplace people, in respect of gifts or culture or 
literary and speculative significance. So at least it seemed to 
Mr. Merriam, who has made the preparation of this volume a 
work of love, and in its literary features, if we except some 
peculiarities of handling and some exuberance of matter, a great 
success. If we say in addition that the editor performed his 
task without any personal acquaintance with either of the parties 
of whom he wrote except by letter, and also that his critic knew 
both of them but through this medium only, we shall have said 
all and more than needs to be made known. And yet it seems 
no more than fair and just that the mutual relations of all these 
parties to one another should be understood. 

William Smith so far as he has been known to the public 
was best known as the author of “ Thorndale,” a philosophical 
novel which was reviewed by the present writer in the New 
EnGLAnbeERr, in August, 1859, and “ Gravenhurst,” another novel 
of the same character, which was reviewed in January, 1864. 
He was also the author of a volume of Dramatic Poems and a 
series of Essays on “ Knowing and Feeling.” His stated occu- 
pation was that of Literary Critic and Essayist for Blackwood’s 
Magazine, for which he contributed with more or less steadi- 
ness from 1839 till 1871—more than thirty years. His most 
significant productions however were “ Thorndale,” and 
“ Gravenhurst,” both of which are remarkable for careful and 
polished diction, for lucid and consistent reasoning, and a cer- 
tain pathetic sadness at the mystery of moral evil and the 
necessity for human suffering which the author takes no pains 
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to disguise. Thorndale was reprinted in this country, and was 
read by many thoughtful people, but it never became the rage 
like Robert Elsmere, for it had not a single attraction of the 
fashionable novel. It was exquisitely finished in its portrait- 
ures of nature and of man, but there was neither action to ex- 
cite nor crime to agonize the reader, and little or no intensity of 
interest was aroused by its finished and pathetic portraitures. 
What was more fatal, the old puzzles were simply re-stated 
without being solved. The new conflicts of opinion were vividly 
described but no new explanation of their origin was suggested 
or any remedy for their cure. Only a confident optimism was 
persistently reiterated which was enforced by a tenacious faith 
that infinite goodness must finally prevail and would at last 
vindicate itself. Gravenhurst was written too much in the 
manner of Thorndale to excite any new interest in its argument, 
although it exhibited much artistic elaboration in its form. 

And yet both these works were fitted to awaken no little 
interest in the man. Whence came the author of Thorndale? 
What influences trained him to his habits of thought? In what 
school of philosophy was he instructed? By what theology 
was he trained? In what form of religious belief or rite of 
worship was he schooled? What were the favorite authors of 
his youth? These questions could not but suggest themselves 
to every curious mind, and they are more or less fully answered 
in this memoir. The memoir, as said already, was written by 
Mr. Merriam without any personal knowledge on his part of 
either Mr. Smith or his wife. The “story” of Mr. Smith is 
little more than an expansion of a wife’s loving tribute to the 
memory of a husband who was the object of glowing affection, 
while the “story” of the wife is made up of her own letters, 
and other memoranda wrought by her own facile pen, inter- 
spersed with a multitude of glowing and picturesque letters 
from herself which grow into a spirited and most suggestive 
narrative. Both these memoirs furnish abundant material for 
suggestive remarks on the part of the editor; giving, as the 
product, a volume unique in its character, and marked by 
unusual emotional and imaginative intensity. When we add 
that the feelings with which the volume glows are very fre- 
quently kindled by some of the many burning questions of the 
VOL. XVI. 3 
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day which relate to the teachings and to the history of the 
Christ of the Gospels, we shall have explained the secret 
of its interest to many of our readers. To the writer of these 
pages the book has the interest arising from a friendly corres- 
pondence for many years with the husband and wife, without 
the sight of either—an interest partly personal and partly of a 
graver and more serious character. 

William Henry Smith was born in Hammersmith, in 1808, 
of a Presbyterian family, in easy circumstances, of which the 
members were all distinguished by marked characteristics of 
sweetness and dignity. After the schooling common in similar 
cases, he was sent to Glasgow University, where he was set to 
thinking by large doses of Scotch metaphysics, and excited by 
the preaching of Dr. Chalmers, and warmly interested in the 
new literature that was then arousing the British mind,—fall- 
ing in at first with the Byronic mood, and then with advancing 
wisdom accepting the calmer and gentler thoughtfulness of 
Wordsworth. Somewhat precarious health seems to have 
broken in upon the regularity and completeness of his Univer- 
sity curriculum and for years he lived an aimless and somewhat 
desultory life. The death of his father broke up his home, 
and at an early age “he was articled” as an attorney to Mr. 
Sharon Turner, in which profession he had a nominal position 
till 1848, the fortieth year of his life. In 1828, in his twen- 
tieth year, he began his literary career by contributing a series 
of papers of some significance to Zhe Atheneum, which had 
then recently begun its existence under the direction of John 
Sterling and Frederick Denison Maurice. These papers at- 
tracted general attention and introduced him to the Union De- 
bating Society and the friendship of John Stuart Mill, and many 
others who have since become famous. From the twentieth 
to the thirtieth year of his life, he published three works 
which were ephemeral, and, in 1839, “ A Discourse on Ethies 
of the School of Paley,” of which the book dealers now know 
nothing. In that year he wrote his first Article for Black- 
wood’s Magazine, beginning the series which continued till the 
end his life. It was not till 1857, the forty-ninth of his life, 
that “ Thorndale” was published. Aside from the book itself, 
we have no other clue to the answer to the question how far 
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it reproduces and records the Conflicts of his own opinions 
or the troubles of his own mental history. We cannot be mis- 
taken however in the judgment that some of the positions and 
arguments are his own, while yet how far they are a transcript of 
his deliberate conclusions is a question which not infrequently 
“must give us pause.” The most rational conclusion which we 
can form in respect to its genesis and growth is that it repre- 
sents the thoughts of a highly sensitive person, of great energy 
and responsive power, more given to reflection than debate, and 
who for a series of years had been brought into contact with 
the representatives of a great variety of opinions in literature, 
heology, and social reform, upon which he had meditated in a 
lonely life. He says of himself that he had never “ succeeded 
in anything,” which of course means that he had never im- 
pressed himself upon his fellow men in public debate or con- 
troversy. He had made an occasional success in lectures and 
debates on topics of popular interest, but had somehow lacked 
the nerve required for antagonistic or rather for agonistic 
efforts in the form of discussion, and had thus become a mere 
“looker on in Venice,” a thinker in an unsystematic way, with 
the habits which his regular engagements for blackwood’s 
Magazine, and a bachelor’s life, had tended to confirm. The 
result was Thorndale, which was at once a series of pictures re- 
flecting the opinions and sentiments of a variety of the phases 
of religious and ethical opinion which are current at the present 
time, prominent among which are those which the author ac- 
cepted or to which he was strongly inclined. 

Were we to attempt to formulate this fragmentary and sug- 
gested creed of his we should begin with its pronounced 
Optismatic Theism. God is assumed as actual and as known 
to man, a God of simple love including moral excellence as its 
simplest and its necessary manifestation. That God is and is 
self known to man as self existing is assumed as an axiom to 
which the mind of every man assents as true and consents as a 
ground of faith and hope. The Apostle John is scarcely more 
explicit and fervent in the faith that God is Love, and he that 
loveth dwelleth in God and God in him, than is the author of 
Thorndale. But what is moral goodness? What is that in 
created or uncreated spirit, which men call virtue and saints 
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call holiness, and controlled by which the whole creation may be 
said to move? This question occupies much of the author’s 
attention. Whereas the being of God merits a passing notice 
as needing neither explanation nor justification, his ethical 
theory is expanded into three principal treatises, and is contin- 
ually turning and returning upon the reader. We do not mean 
that as speculatively defined and defended it is needlessly and 
wearisomely expanded, but that, as applied to theological doe- 
trines, to practical duty, and to social reform, it perpetually 
appears and reappears, as the touchstones of every definition 
and the arbiter of every principle. We also more than suspect 
that the doctrine of eternal punishment, or rather the doctrine 
of punishment in general, was the original occasion of the 
special speculative interest of the author in the nature of 
ethical conceptions, while the absorbing interest which he sub- 
sequently found in questions of social advancement is explained 
by their intimate relations to this aspect of his ethical theories. 
That a mind so comprehensive and acute should have adopted 
so defective a theory is a constant occasion of wonder, but 
nothing can be more clear than that he held and asserted in the 
most positive form that moral distinctions are originated and en- 
forced simply and solely by social vote. Hobbs may have ex- 
plained himself to this effect more coarsely but never more clearly 
than does our author. Adam Smith may rival him in the 
beauty and ingenuity of his illustrations, but Adam and William 
Smith both stand upon the same theory. According to this 
theory right and wrong are creations of the social will, and are 
enforced altogether by social favor and displeasure. The au- 
thority of duty to command and forbid is resolved altogether 
into the sensibility of man to the favor or displeasure of his 
fellow men, and presumably into that of the organized commu- 
nity. According as this social law touches more or fewer ac- 
tivities of the outer and inner man, and is recognized more 
completely by the responsive knowledge of the individuals who 
constitute the social tissue, so is the law more or less perfect and 
becomes more or less effective. 

We hold on the contrary that what the law of duty may require 
even of thought or purpose, much more in word or act, may be 
more definitely conceived in intellectual conviction, as it is more 
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or less distinetly conceived or enforced by the utterance or com- 
mand of our fellowmen, but the fact that it is uttered or com- 
manded by the community does not make it a moral law, ex- 
cept so far as it awakens the attention to what the man will 
find if he will look within. Mr. Smith seems to say as much as 
this when he says that after the individual has discovered that 
which is good or the best, it is not recognized as duty until the 
community imposes it as a right by its authority. To quote his 
own language: “The moral sentiment, however authoritative, 
is but a result of the play of our desires and the exercise of our 
reason under a social condition of existence.” (p. 77.) 

We do not propose to open a discussion of this position. 
We shall express no opinion as to its consistency with many of 
the writer’s later arguments, nor as to the relatively more or 
less attention which it receives in the discussions which are ex- 
panded in “Thorndale” and Gravenhurst.” It is with the 
man that we are chiefly concerned in his attitude with respect 
to the Christian system rather than with any metaphysics of 
morals. It is worth our notice however that in the youthful 
and somewhat immature essay in which he expounds the 
theory which we have cited, he distinctly avows his belief in 
the supernatural claims of the Christian system. This youth- 
ful ethical essay is especially interesting as the precursor of 
“Thorndale” and ‘“ Gravenhurst,’ both of which reflect, 
though often in softened colors, the sympathetic experiences of 
many of the progressive thinkers of our time, at least of those 
who are animated if not controlled by the wish to believe. It 
is because the characters in Thorndale are so sincere, so fair- 
minded, and sometimes so humble and so devout, that the book 
is so fascinating to those who care to read it at all. 

Just before “ Thorndale” was given to the public, its author 
was married and was beginning to enjoy those experiences 
which are reflected in the brighter pages of Gravenhurst 
which might have mitigated the repellent and distrustful moods 
that are so hostile to faith, when the curtain of death falls 
slowly down upon the scene, the brave but honest doubter 
meets the august beyond with a prayer and his disconsolate 
wife with speechless agony. Then follow years of darkness to 
her, as she wails out the earnest ery “if a man die shall he live 
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again,” and for a season she seems to hear no satisfying answer, 
Of the bitterness of her sorrow no one can doubt, nor of the 
earnestness of her questionings concerning the future life, and 
as little that she did not rebel against the softening influences 
that first suggested and subsequently confirmed brighter and 
better thoughts of comfort and hope. 

We do not propose to give a summary or a criticism of the 
speculative opinions of the author of these notable volumes, 
That we have done long ago in the two Reviews referred to, 
It is out of our power to give an adequate sketch of the unique 
attractiveness of either husband or wife. We do not wonder 
that, after the death of her husband, the wife was so earnest in 
the purpose that the story of his life should be given to the 
world even though it should be given by herself—nor that 
after her own death her near relatives should desire that the 
world should be animated and cheered by the portraiture of so 
rare a personality as her own. It is quite possible that such a 
story might have been told with more reserve, but it is very 
doubtful whether it would have been told so well. 

We cannot indeed agree with all that the editor writes in the 
concluding chapter; neither with his estimate of the past, nor 
his prognostications of the future. It would seem to us that 
the story of these two lives, however emphatically it illustrates 
the evil which attends a Christianity which is imperfectly 
understood and unwisely lived, is all the while enforcing a 
quiet lesson that a living faith in the Supernatural Christ is 
not only the only hope of the generation that is more and more 
positive that it can live and die without Him, but the only re- 
ligion that has vitality enough to outlive its own mistakes and 
renounce its own errors. We are confident also that whatever 
lessons of tolerance and charity for “seekers after God” we 
may need to learn in these days of “this conflict of opinions” 
is amply provided for by the rule for which we have the high- 
est authority: “ He that is not against us is on our part.” 
NoaH PORTER. 
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Arricte V.— THE BALANCE OF AUTHORITIES: A 
CRITICISM OF MRS. HUMPHREY WARD’S ARTICLE 
IN THE “NINETEENTH CENTURY.” 


Ir it were permissible to sum up the motive of a well-known 
brilliant and strenuous religious novel in an epigram, it might 
be said of the hero of “Robert Elsmere” that he was led to 
forsake the church whose orders he had taken upon himself 
through the arguments of a book which has not been written, 
and because of a “science of evidence” which has not yet 
appeared upon our planet. And however unfair such a state- 
ment might be, since neariy every epigram owes its point and 
value to an inherent element of exaggeration, the feeling which 
might dictate such a verdict would be a perfectly just and allow- 
able one. Mrs. Ward’s chief argument against Christianity, as 
she understands it to be held by a majority of her countrymen, 
is that it is out of line with the advance of modern historical 
criticism—especially of modern historical criticism as it exists 
in Germany. Of facts and data to support her view she educes 
none; perhaps indee could not have educed any without fatal 
detriment to the symmetry of her novel, for the burden of the 
book throughout, however much a semblance of logical and 
historical acumen may be put on and paraded, is a feeling and 
not a conviction of the mind. Elsmere apparently knows almost 
nothing of the many elements involved in a serious defence of 
the position he abandons: it is enough that he feels himself 
becoming more and more en rapport with a preconceived theory 
of history and religious phenomena, and with what he conceives 
to be the conclusions of German historical criticism as embodied 
in the magnum opus of Roger Wendover. The point of the 
fatal question sorrowfully raised by Catharine, when she asks 
him if he is so sure that now he has arrived at certainty, passes 
harmlessly by him; and what George Eliot has called “the 
great reconciler death” is presently invoked to maintain the 
reader’s sympathetic union with its hero, thus saving by a mere 
time-limit the outcome from utter atheism. For it can hardly 
fail to be patent to any thoughtful reader of the book that 
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Elsmere has already discarded either too much or too little; 
and that he must, had the stage been extended, either have 
retraced his steps to the position of the last great critic of the 
Tiibingen school in Germany—Keim,—or else have thrown in 
his lot with Mr. Harrison and the humanists. 

The mention of Keim brings us to what is the purpose of 
the present paper—to endeavor to show that the main element 
upon which Mrs. Ward’s conclusions rest, as set forth in her 
recent Article in the Wineteenth Century on the “The New 
Reformation,” as well as in her novel, is one that fails to stand 
the test of serious examination. The question really at issue 
with regard to Mrs. Ward’s position is this: Is the tendency, 
and are the conclusions, of the present historico-critical school— 
if by such a name one may designate what is really only a 
widely extended front of indevendent investigators differing 
considerably inter se—such as Mrs. Ward describes it? Pro- 
vided the tendency now in the ascendant in Germany were 
destined to become a finality in historical and critical investiga- 
tion, would its results be so subversive of Christianity as com- 
monly accepted as she would have us think? The writer 
believes the answer to this question must be most emphatically 
in the negative. In support of her position Mrs. Ward depends 
upon what she conceives to be the prevailing wave of historical 
criticism in Germany—a wave having its chief impetus in 
Ferdinand Baur and in a misconception of the philosophy of 
Hegel; and for something like a quarter of a century the whole 
tendency of German historical criticism has been away from, 
rather than towards, the attitude she assumes. What Ewald 
wrote with regard to the trend of German criticism on the 
question of the authorship of the Pentateuch, in 1866, might 
well have been penned with regard to the trend of the same 
criticism on the Christian literature of the first two centuries: 
the tide had even then turned strenuously in the direction of a 
more reverent and a more conservative handling of the docu- 
ments under review; the methods which commended them- 
selves to Strauss and Baur are in Germany out of date. 

Fortunately, too, the question is not left altogether in the 
vague and indistinct perspective which must attach to any 
attempt to accurately estimate a tendency or a prevailing spirit 
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of investigation : Mrs. Ward ventures to cite some witnesses 
who are capable of being cross-examined ; and the first of these 
is Richard Rothe. Speaking of her hero Merriman, she says : 

‘*A new flame of fire had wakened in the black, half-shut eyes. 
With such a growth of animation might Richard Rothe have described 
the tumults of heart and mind which drove him from Germany south- 


ward into the land of art, from Wirtemberg to Rome, from the narrow 
thought-world of Lutheran Pietism into the wider horizons of a humaner 
faith.” 

If this is intended to throw the mantle of Rothe over the 
position of Merriman—something concerning which the reader 
is left in doubt—it will be sufficient to refer him to Rothe’s pub- 
lished works, and to quote the statement of Kdéstlin (certainly 
an independent witness) that Rothe “vindicates with great 
emphasis the claim of Christianity to an extraordinary super- 
natural origin.” The following sentences from the preface to 
Rothe’s “ Ethik,” a book which has been lately called by an 
eminent German authority the greatest contribution to specu- 
lative theology since Schleiermacher, may also be of moment: 

‘The ground of all my thinking, I can truly say, is the simple faith 
of Christians, independent of dogma or any system of theology, which 
for eighteen hundred years has overcome the world. It is my last cer- 
titude to oppose constantly and determinedly every other pretended 
knowledge which asserts itself against this faith. I know no other 
firm ground on which I could anchor my whole being, and particularly 
my speculations, except that historical phenomenon Jesus Christ. He 
is to me the unimpeachable Holy of Holies of Humanity, the highest 
Being known to man, and a sun-rising in history whence has come the 
light by which we see the world.” 


Equally unfortunate for her position is Mrs. Ward’s citation 
of Adolf Harnack. ‘“ Harnack,” she says, “is a man of great 
ability and extraordinary industry, largely read in Germany 
and beginning to be largely read here. Well—as compared 
with the state of knowledge thirty years ago, when the Tiibin- 
gen school was at its height, his verdict on the knowledge of 
to-day is simply this—‘ richer in historical points of view’ 
.... here in this careful and fair-minded summary is not a 
word of disrespect to a famous school and a great master, not 
a word of an ‘attack’ which has ‘ failed.’ ” 

For the refutation of Mrs. Ward’s contention it would be 
enough ordinarily to refer the reader to the summary in ques- 
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tion, published in the Contemporary Review for August, 1886; 
but it is not always possible even for the most enlightened 
reader to procure a copy of an English periodical three years 
after date, nor is it customary to look for such a fundamental 
misconception as Mrs. Ward affords us: the writer therefore 
ventures to present an epitome of Harnack’s article. 

And first of all, the article is written from what must be 
admitted to be after all the standpoint of Christian faith, 
Harnack is one of the professors of theology at Marburg; is 
the author of a learned and exhaustive history of dogmas; is 
an investigator into the early Christian heresies, and joint 
author with von Gebhardt and Zahn of an erudite edition of 
the Apostolic Fathers. We may therefore endorse Mrs. Ward’s 
opinion that he is “a man of great ability and extraordinary 
industry.” And now, let us ask, what is the verdict of Har- 
nack in the very article Mrs. Ward assumes to rest so much of 
her case upon? The title of his paper is “The Present State 
of Research in Early Church History ;” and in order to clear 
the ground the work of the older Tiibingen school (that of 
Baur and Strauss) is brought into review. “Iam far from 
disparaging,” he says, “the historical importance which belongs 
to the Tiibingen school But the possible picture it 
sketched was not the veu/, and the key with which it attempted 
to solve ali problems did not suffice for the most simple. _ It is 
not my purpose to show how far the views of the Tiibingen 
school with respect to the Apostolic age were just, and how 
far they are still valid. They have indeed been compelled to 
undergo very large modifications. But as regards the develop- 
ment of the church in the second century, it may safely be said 
that the hypotheses of the Tiibingen school have proved them- 
selves everywhere inadequate, nay erroneous, and are to-day held 
only by a very few scholars (these last italics are the present 
writer’s). Indeed, the [Tibingen] critic who elever years ago 
used the simile of the plant [referring to a statement made by a 
rationalistic critic, in 1875, that “‘theology could now describe 
the rise of the ancient Catholic church as clearly and distinctly 
as the growth of a plant”], confesses to-day that “science grows 
daily more chary of assertions touching early Christianity, and 
grows more so in the very proportion that she becomes richer 
in historical points of view.” 
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Then follows a tabulation, under six heads, of the various 
departments in which the Tiibingen hypotheses have proved 
themselves inadequate. If this does not amount to an asser- 
tion that the attack of the Tiibingen school has “ failed,” and 
to an acknowledgment on the part of those who continue to 
endeavor to adhere to it that increased familiarity with the field 
lessens their confidence in the methods they employ, one would 
like to know precisely what is the meaning of written language. 
Certainly any follower of Strauss or Baur would seem to be 
welcome to whatever encouragement the sentences quoted can 
be induced to yield to his side of the discussion. 

Furthermore, Harnack pays a tribute in passing to those 
later researches of M. Renan in which the earlier theories 
broached in his “ Life of Jesus” and “St. Paul” are aban- 
doned or invalidated, and acknowledges the obligation under 
which historical criticism rests, among others, to Rothe, von 
Engelhardt, Hatch, de Rossi: men whom it would be a gross 
violation of the rights of personality to class as upholding 
Merriman’s or Elsmere’s views either of Christianity or the 
philosophy of history, or otherwise than as reverent and com- 
petent Christian investigators. 

Passing on to elucidate the meaning of the statement that 
“science grows daily more chary of assertions touching early 
Christianity . . . . in the very proportion that she becomes 
richer in historical points of view,’ Harnack enumerates four 
departments in which discoveries recently made in early church 
history and Christian antiquities have bidden a halt to the wave 
of destructive and rationalistie criticism. The first is the dis- 
covery of earlier and more perfect manuscripts whereby we 
are able to reproduce more fully the earliest Christian and 
patristic ages ; the second is the recovery of original documents 
embedded in manuscripts of a later date (e. g. the construction 
of the first half of the Didache by Krawutzky several years 
before the discovery of the manuscript by Bryennios, and the 
unearthing from a manuscript of the fifth century of a pre- 
viously overlooked dialogue between a Jew and a Christian of 
the time of Hadrian); the third is afforded us by the recent 
discoveries in the catacombs, whereby we are “shown that at 
the end of the first century there were not only Christians 
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among the servants of the Emperor in the Palatine Palace—of 
such Paul had already spoken—but that Christianity had actu- 
ally penetrated into the imperial family of the Flavii;” the 
fourth is the discovery of “entirely new, hitherto unknown, 
Christian writings.” Of one of these Dr. Harnack says; 
“Fuller investigation showed that the editor, Mésinger, was 
perfectly right in identifying this harmony of the Gospels 
with the lost Diatessaron of Tatian. No one to-day, so far as 
my knowledge extends, doubts the correctness of this conclu- 
sion. The evidence is therefore now in court that, in the age 
and church of Tatian [early in the third quarter of the second 
century], the Gospel of John held a position of entire equality 
with the three other Gospels.” This conclusion. is interesting 
in view of the opinion held as to the date and origin of the 
fourth gospel by Mrs. Ward’s revered authority, who appears 
in “Robert Elsmere” under the pseudonym of Professor 
Grey—the late eminent Professor T. H. Green of Oxford. 

In opposition to the philosophy of history which lies at the 
basis of Elsmere’s evolution, and which is maintained by Mer- 
riman in “The New Reformation,” it may not be uninstructive 
to place the following quotation from the article by Harnack: 
“ Christianity has throughout sucked the marrow of the ancient 
world and assimilated it ; even dogma is nothing but the Chris- 
tian faith nourished on ancient philosophy, and the whole of 
Catholicism is nothing else than the Christianity which has 
devoured the possessions of the Greeco-Roman world 
Whatever in the old world was capable of life, noble and good, 
Christianity appropriated—of course with much that was bad 
and untrue—and placed all under the protection of the Gospel. 
Out of this material she created for herself a body: thus did 
she preserve and save for the future whatever was worth saving 
from the culture and ideas of the old world. To the young 
German peoples the church came not only as the Society of 
the Preacher of Galilee, but also as the great impressive secu- 
lar power which alone held sway over all the forces of civiliza- 
tion, literature, and law. It is indeed nothing else than the 
universal Roman Empire itself, but in the most wonderful and 
beneficent metamorphosis, built upon the Gospel as a kingdom 
of Jesus Christ: Christus vincit, Christus regnat, Christus 
triumphat.” 
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Once more: so far as the balance of authority may be de- 
cided by a consensus of illustrious names, it may be worth 
while to mention—for the undeceiving of those who have been 
led to regard Mrs. Ward’s opinion as competent and exhaus- 
tive—those of Delitzsch, Ebrard, Ewald, Gass, von Gebhardt,, 
Lechler, Luthardt, von Orelli, Schurer, Strack, Ulrici, Weiss, 
Zahn, Zéckler: men well and eminently known among recent 
contributors to the literature of the problem in all its manifold 
complexity, who have emphatically expressed themselves in 
words irreconcilable with the contentions of “The New Refor- 
mation,” and whose opinions are regarded in their own country 
as entitled to the most complete respect. 

As a matter of simple fact, the wave of historical criticism 
as applied to the New Testament which originated in Tiibingen 
with Strauss and Baur some fifty years ago has in Germany 
long exhausted itself, and is now, according to Hermann 
Schmidt, without an adherent of any considerable ability. 
Not only is historical criticism in the hands of continental 
investigators “more chary of making assertions touching early 
Christianity” in the spirit of Baur and Strauss; it is also 
more profoundly reverent, and increasingly more clearly and 
definitely Christian. 

Teutonic publicists have more than once complained that 
erratic theories in political economy, with a tendency to sub- 
vert the existing order of things, make their appearance usu- 
ally in England—that home, as they regard it, of conservatism 
and economic stability—and, after passing through a period of 
harmless notoriety in the land of their nativity, cross the Chan- 
nel and become translated only to set continental society in a 
ferment and give a good deal of practical trouble to the legisla- 
tor and the police. And what erratic English theories of po- 
litical economy, after becoming moribund at home, do for conti- 
nental Europe, that erratic Teutonie theories would sometimes 
seem to do for the British public in comparative theology. If 
we may judge from the position assumed by the authoress of 
“Robert Elsmere,” and from the reception accorded to her 
productions on both sides of the Atlantic, the condition of the 
English speaking world with regard to New Testament criticism 
is almost as far behind that of the Germany of to-day as—in 
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ability and candor and grasp of the situation, as well as in rey- 
erence—the anonymous author of “Supernatural Religion ” ig 
distanced by Keim and Hasrauth. 

It is not often that the apologist for the Christian position is 
called upon to retort the tw quoque to those who consider his 
philosophy of history and existence an antiquated thing, and 
one hesitates to apply to the authoress of “Robert Elsmere” 
that logicai and scientific strictness which an invasion of the 
field of philosophy and theology usually imposes; but not to 
have attempted to point out her error would have been to 
acquiesce in a judgment which does injustice to a band of pro- 
foundly thoughtful and reverent historical investigators, as 


well as to the general Christian public. 
WILLIAM Hiaes. 
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Articte VI.—THE MISSIONARY INVASION OF CHINA. 


Wiruin thirty years the position of the Occidental in 
Eastern Asia has greatly changed. What at the beginning of 
the period was a military onset of the West upon China and 
the far East has changed its aspect. Friendship has sup- 
planted fear. Influence has supplanted force. Diplomacy has 
disenchanted hostility. Commerce has created cordiality. Edu- 
cation has aroused intelligence. The new spirit of the new 
age has begun its resistless, endless process of renewal. Fore- 
most to receive the imprint of this renaissance is mild and 
mobile Japan. It was fitting that so lovely and favored a 
land should press eagerly forward in acceptance of all the good 
a Christian civilization offered to it. With unalloyed interest 
we watch the evolution of Christianity in Japan. The central 
force of the universal comity already beginning to arise 
among the nations is the force of a common religious aim. 
We are not to overlook the fact, in our rejoicing over Japan, 
that the same forces are working with similar if not equal 
power, in China. 

The most significant, if not the most powerful, force solving 
the. problem of civilization in the Far East is the missionary 
force. A recent writer has said: “Of the great moral move- 
ments characterizing this greatest of centuries, the greatest is the 
missionary movement.” The unsolicited and almost uncon- 
scious testimony of the secular press in China recognizes and 
emphasizes this fact. Thus the “Chinese Times,” in an 
Article on education, says: “The missionary spirit is as much 
a living force in the world as the greed of gain or the passion 
for knowledge; and the China field is so large and attractive 
that we may reckon on substantial and perhaps startling results 
from its operation, in the course of a generation or two. It is 
probably the most potent factor in the coming Invasion oF 
Curva, and as such challenges attention to its methods.” 

The missionary force is a living force. As such it attracts 
and challenges the attention of men. It is probably the most 
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potent factor in the coming change in the East. This forge 
demands a scientific attention alike to its methods and its sue. 
cesses. The challenge to attention has been accepted. But it 
has not been accepted in the scientific spirit. This attention 
is not infrequently that of superficial observers, or it is the 
sincere though faulty judgment of those unacquainted with the 


facts. 
Of the former, the most conspicuous recent instance is that 


of Lieut. Wood of the United States Navy. 

Had this officer felt that he was under obligation to as 
great accuracy regarding mission work in China as he was to 
exactness about the climatology of China or the lighthouse 
equipment on its sea coast, in his reports to the government, 
he would not have appeared in print as the author of ignorant 
assertions, nor have made himself the Jaughing stock of the 
residents of China over his brilliant nonsense about “The 
Patois and the Mandarin.” Had he been as inexact respecting 
the anchorages and harbors of China as he was respecting the 
number and character of the native Christians, our Govern- 
ment would have found no further need of his service in the 
“* Geodetic and Coast Survey.” 

Of the latter class, sincere sympathy is overbalanced by 
partial and inadequate views of the method and result of the 
missionary work in China. A recent Article in this Review 
entitled the “ Appeal to the Pagan,” though written with the 
best intentions, is such an instance. 

In the beautiful Battell Chapel of the University in New 
Haven, a window commemorates the distinguished services of 
Dr. S. Wells Williams, the most widely known American 
scholar in China of the past generation. The admirable 
memoir of Dr. Williams, written by his son, bears testimony to 
his devotion to science, as well as to his long services in behalf 
of literature. That he should end his scholarly life in the 
peaceful retirement of a Professorship at Yale, was in fitting 
accord with his life work. His high standard of excellence 
had made him for half a century a living force in the uplifting 
of China. It is eminently fitting, then, that the estimate— 
given in the Article to which we have referred—of the 
methods which have been pursued by the missionaries in their 
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work in the Middle Kingdom—an estimate which is very 
incomplete and in fact altogether misleading—should be 
supplemented by some more exact statements. 

In this Article the methods of appeal which have been used 
with the Pagan Chinese are criticised from three points of 
view. The first criticism is introduced with an interesting 
letter from a Chinaman in America to his Pagan father 
showing the advantage of Christianity over Confucianism in 
the fact that it asserts that there is a reasonable cause for the 
operations of Nature. Here then is an admirable method of 
preaching the truth! This is teaching science to the unscien- 
tific! The claim is that the methods of the missionaries have 
been deficient in this, and owe their failure to this fact. 

The second criticism is that the educated and official class in 
China have not been reached, owing to the imperfect methods 
of the missionaries. 

The third criticism is that the very method which of all 
others is the special instrument of appeal, namely, the trans- 
lation of the Scriptures, has been so imperfectly used that the 
work has been delayed rather than abetted. 

The purpose of the writer of the Article in question was 
manifestly a friendly one, and he writes in full sympathy with 
the work now in progress in China. He holds the missionaries 
in high esteem, and mentions some of them by name in terms 
of great respect. He shows, also, an interest in the progress 
of Christianity in China, but all this adds to the weight of 
what he says of the inadequacy of the methods which have 
been used. 

Now the sources of information relied upon by an author 
are always interesting. When it is remembered that the 
writers on China are surpassingly abundant, both English and 
American, that the missionary literature is steadily increasing, 
that distinguished diplomats have testified to the value of the 
mission work with hearty approval, it is significant at least 
that none of these sources are so much as referred to. Instead 
of this “ Lieutenant Wood” is quoted and with apparent ap- 
proval. His testimony “simply illustrates” how utterly igno- 
rant this officer was both of the natives and of the missionaries. 
Had it been possible for the Lieutenant to have “mixed” with 
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the natives at all, to say nothing of the native Christians, he 
would have escaped the many errors into which he has fallen, 
Another source of information is the testimony of the late Mr, 
J. Crossette, who had furnished him with the interesting trans. 
lation which he gives of Chin Tan’s letter. The writer of the 
Article also regrets, as we all do, the sad death of poor Mr. 
Crossette. And yet he falls into the mistake of speaking of. 
him as uneducated, and as possessing the “mentality of a day 
laborer.” The inference would seem to be, that chiefly those 
who possess the mentality of a day laborer had attempted the 
difficult task of influencing the “literary gentlemen of China,” 
and that such work is foredoomed to certain failure. Let us 
say a word in justice to the memory of Mr. Crossette. Instead 
of being the uneducated man represented, he was a graduate 
of Hamilton College and of Lane Theological Seminary. His 
studies in Chinese were wide, as is seen in the translation of 
the letter. He had also studied Mongolian with some success 
and had begun the study of Tibetan. For years he devoted 
hours of every day to a re-trauslation of the Greek New 
Testament. He had attempted a pious commentary of the 
same. The sad fact respecting this humanitarian worker was 
that his fine mind succumbed to mental disease. His benevo- 
lent purposes were attractive in their aims rather than their 
possible results. He gave way before his own too sincere de- 
votion to a Buddhistic doctrine of self-denial of which he was 
enamored. “The students of empirical evangelism,” whoever 
they may be, may rather rejoice that a wearied mind unequal to 
the task of contending with old forms of error should find glad 
rest in His presence whom he followed, however waveringly, 
with self-forgetful devotion. 

We shall reverse the order of criticism, and ask 

First: What has been done in Bible translation, for the 
Chinese? The reviewer says very truly: “The great civiliz- 
ing agency of the world is the Holy Scriptures.” This prin- 
ciple has been the guiding one of the Church ever since 
Christianity discovered itself to be the world religion. The 
Latin Vulgate was an early type of the wise effort of men who 
were fully assured that the word of God was a light shining 
in a dark place. The Bible of Luther and the great English 
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versions carried forward this tradition. Under the guidance 
of such a principle all the earlier and later missionaries have 
iven their first and longest effort to the task of reproducing 
the Bible in the best possible form. Three hundred versions 
and translations of the Scriptures have been made in as many 
languages and dialects. This is the noble result of that 
imperishable purpose to give the Word of God to men. This 
was in the hope, as old Wickliffe said, that it might be “ under- 
standed of the people.” Such a purpose has guided the 
successive translators in China. Morrison began it in 1810. 
Thus for nearly eighty years the best talent in the mission 
foree in China, whether it be English, or American, or German, 
has been loyally devoted to giving “Tur Boox” to the native 
people. The Scriptures have been given to the Chinese people 
both in the general language and in at least nine different 
dialects. Of the entire Bible there have been seven versions 
or revisions. There have been at least ten versions of the 
entire New Testament, and portions of the Scriptures, viz: the 
Gospels and other parts, in eleven different dialects. 

This difference of dialect is the great stumbling block of 
Lieut. Wood. That he should be lost in the mazes of the 
divergent speech of the people, which he made no perceptible 
effort to understand, is not strange. Making a parade of his 
carelessness he invites the world to believe that generations of 
careful scholars have vied with himself in mistaking the rela- 
tion of the “colloquial speech to the language of the books.” 
Even his reviewer detects him in confounding: “The Classical 
and the Mandarin languages,” and yet is so inadvertent as to 
allow the criticism to stand : “ That the hope of Christianizing 
the East continues to rest upon a patois Bible.” 

Let us bear in mind that the Chinese nation has a literary 
language known to us as the “Classical.” This is not a 
tongue at all. Much less is it the “ Official language over the 
country.” It is simply the terse, concise, written language of 
the country, called by themselves “Wen-li.” As Dr. Alex. 
Williamson says: “It is not a dead language, but wonderfully 
alive, expressive, and powerful. It is the language of procla- 
mations, advertisements, contracts, deeds, correspondence, and 
newspapers. It is the language taught in the schools and 
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used in all the transactions of life.” To this precise statement 
we add, it is the language of the Ancient Classics, and, as such, 
is held in chiefest regard by the twelve or twenty millions who 
are alone able to read its concise and terse style. 

Let us bear in mind that there is a second written language 
called “ Mandarin and Colloquial.” it is the common speech 
of nearly two-thirds of the population. This is the vernacular 
of North and Central China, extending in some of its 
forms to the far southwest. Literary men as a rule know both 
these languages ; but the former is alone universal. 

Let us bear in mind once more that there are at least ten 
dialects, separate and distinct from each other, and from the 
two just mentioned. These are the common speech of the 
coast provinces, the dialects of Canton, Amoy, Fuchow, 
Swatow, Ningpo, Shanghai. These are the “ Lingoes which 
stand in relation to the Mandarin tongue,” not as an obscure 
negro dialect of Louisiana to classical English, but as the com- 
mon speech severally of from ten to thirty millions of people 
—spoken alike by Mandarins and Coolies—stands to the lan- 
guage of the more widely used books, or to the dialectic speech 
of three-fourths of the people. 

The task before the translator was then no ordinary one. 
It was not as Henry Martyn found it in Persia. Nor as Smith 
and VanDyck in Turkey—to master a single speech which in 
translations would reach all the people who could use the na- 
tional tongue. 

The task was to make one version which should commend 
itself to the precise criticism of supercilious scholars. It was 
to make another which should meet the real needs of the com- 
mon people, who must be taught to read. The latter was to 
be so simple that it could be understood when read in public, 
as the first one could not,—and to be so well done as to secure 
the attention of those who despise literature that is of itself 
intelligible. 

Again each local dialect must be made serviceable to the 
same end. The common people of the coast regions must each 
have their own simple version. 

That these tasks have been accomplished with more than 
transient success is already the praise, and will become the 
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glory of the patient scholars, who have done such good work. 
Take the instance of the Fukien province to which Lieut. 
Wood makes his especially invidious reference. This province 
with Formosa contains a population of 25,000,000 of people. 
The Bible translated into their dialect, as we have termed it in 
this Article, can be readily understood by them when read from 
the pulpit. Such of them as can read it at all can read with 
the assurance that they understand what they read, and any 
or all of the common people who embrace Christianity can be 
easily taught in their own every-day speech the simple story of 
the Gospel, or roused to newness of moral purpose by the 
strong words of the Apostle Paul. To have secured such a 
result, even in a faulty way, were to have done much. To 
have done it with the care which some of the most eminent 
scholars in China have given to it is occasion for constant 
spiritual awakening to the ten thousand Christian disciples of 
Fukien who are the recipients of this blessing. 

Again the earlier versions of the Bible in the classical style, 
those of Morrison, Medhurst, Gutzlafi, and others served each 
its temporary purpose. That these should be displaced by 
later and more perfect versions is no more strange than that 
the Winchester should replace the old Springfield rifle. Of 
one of the newer versions, it should be said that it meets the 
condition laid down by the critics. The “ Delegates Version” 
was made under the leadership of Dr. Medhurst after his 
thirty years of close and precise study of the language, of un- 
remitting purpose and toil to reach the intellect of China. It 
was made in that “Language of the Mandarins” which the 
critics so much affect. It was in the highest classical style. 
A corps of English scholars who had full knowledge of the 
classical were united with several Chinese scholars in this 
translation. The Chinese scholarship of this version has never 
been questioned. Its clear and precise sentences are its chief, 
if not its only fault. It is too brief, too classical, too literary. 
It is not simply enough to render the exact and simple mean- 
ing of the Bible. The version of Drs. Bridgman and Culbert- 
son aimed to correct this severe classicism. Their version, pub- 
lished in completion in 1863, has the admirable quality of 
being as careful in giving the exact meaning as the former in 
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the precision of its style. Let the native Christians in the 
American churches in South China attest their loving regard 
for this version. 

We now come to the Mandarin Bible. Omitting the tentative 
version made at Shanghai, the Peking version in the Mandarin 
colloquial fulfills the requirement of our reviewer. He pro- 
poses “a religious publishing house ” at Peking, whose purpose 
should be that of starting the great work of translating the 
Bible into the “language of the Mandarins.” Forgetful or 
ignorant of the fact that he is a quarter of a century behind 
the times, he suggests a plan put into execution as long ago 
as 1865. A committee, made up of the six closest students of 
Mandarin then to be found in China, began their work. An 
American Missionary Board established a publishing house for 
the express purpose of doing what was afterward so well ac- 
complished. Its first result was the Mandarin New Testament 
of 1872, followed by the Old Testament by Dr. Schereschew- 
sky in 1874. This completed Bible supplied the first great 
need of the vast Mandarin-speaking population. It brought 
the Old and the New Testaments into the immediate range of 
perhaps two hundred millions of people. It was better than 
any classical version because it was more readily intelligible. 
It was intelligible, not merely to the common people but also 
to the “upper classes’ themselves. However reluctant they 
might be to read the looser syntax and the expanded style of 
the every day speech, the fact was evident that at last the 
Scriptures were brought into common speech, common thought, 
and common life. It was a noble contribution to the literature 
of China. That it needs revision already, that it will be 
largely improved upon in the near future is only to be ex- 
pected. It will stand as the basis of the future perfected 
colloquial version of the Mandarin Bible. It already is far 
more than this. It is the basis of the newer versions into the 
classical style. Dr. Griffith John has already published the 
New Testament in'a simple classical style, called by scholars 
“Easy Wen,” and the reference to the association of Drs. 
Blodget and Burdon in a new version directs attention to 
the fact that these translators are using their previous Man- 
darin version as the basis of a version similar to that of Dr. 
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John. This is not for the “unlearned” as our reviewer sup- 
poses, but for the “literary class” who whatever their learning 
cannot read with intelligibility the classical versions. It is the 
present aim of the missionaries to secure a version in a simple 
classical style which shall serve as a middle path between the 
high classical and the looser Mandarin. Nor will these take 
the place of the version in the dialects. The dialectic versions 
will hold their place until that happy time in the future when 
the vernacular Mandarin shall have become the single and 
universal speech of that vast people. The dim hope of such 
a unification of thought and speech rises as the ultimate 
result of the growth of Christianity in China. 

The proposal that a syndicate of scholars be sent out to 
begin the work of preparation for a still future translation of © 
the Bible has not even the merit of originality. It would find 
its work done for it. It would be guilty of the sublimest touch 
of literary plagiarism. It would assume that the monumental 
work of such careful scholars as Medhurst, Boone, Stronach, 
Bridgman, Blodget, Edkins, Martin, Burdon, Schereschewsky, 
and John, and the lesser known work done in the dialects 
must pass for nothing. “America is not so poor, nor is its 
intelligence so limited,” as not to give to every worthy effort 
to reach the learned, and the ignorant its full measure of merit. 
He who would be treated generously must treat generously the 
patient and successful work of others. The long list of Bible 
translators in China have ever held the conscious purpose, and 
the conscientious trust, of giving to her people the glorious 
Gospel of the blessed God in their own tongue in which they 
were born. 

The second point of criticism is that the missionary methods 
have failed to give due importance to science in their appeal 
to the Pagan. This criticism falls as readily to the ground as 
the first when duly examined. 

The fact is, as the reviewer admits: “This appeal is being 
made at present.” The entrance of Protestant missionaries to 
China was signalized by an immediate preparation for instruct- 
ing the natives in the wonders of the material world. The five 
hundred and more male missionaries at present in China are, as 
their predecessors were, enthusiastic students. They are per- 
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suaded that vigor of thought feeds upon scientific studies, 
Read the discussions at the great conferences. Notice the 
place given to education, and secular study. Education means, 
not education in the Bible, which is the prerequisite of all 
Christian instruction. Education means a knowledge of geog- 
raphy, history, mathematics, physical science. “I wish to 
speak,” says Dr. Allen of Shanghai at the London Conference, 
“of the place of education which we offer to China. We have 
forced a revolution upon China, and that revolution involves 
the education of China. We have placed upon China the 
necessity of learning, and I am glad to say that she has 
accepted the situation.” “ Missionaries have been called to 
take part in this great work of educating the nation.” “The 
missionary alone stands prepared to give the people this edu- 
cation.” As in evangelism and in philanthropic effort the 
missionary only is the one able and ready to educate the 
nation. The missionary seeks the coming revolution in 
Chinese thought by touching the source of spiritual aspiration. 
The visible heavens or Nature around him is impressive to him 
as to all mankind. He is asked for the origin and cause of 
this Nature. The Bible, given him in his own speech, pretends 
at least to account for the world and for man. Out of the 
riches of his own knowledge, the missionary feeds the newly 
awakened mind. He becomes the necessary creator of a new 
secular literature. The lines along which this new literature 
has grown are seen under three heads: 1. History and geog- 
raphy. 2. Mathematical and pbysical science. 3. Mental 
and social science. In each of these great departments inces- 
sant work has been done. The first missionary from America 
gave the Chinese a history of the United States. He also gave 
them a version of the Bible. Forty years ago an ex-governor 
of the Fukien Province published a geography. Its pre- 
face refers to a missionary as its chief source of information. 
Within ten years Webber’s Universal History has been given to 
the people in a translation. Its careful literary style, and ac- 
curacy, is the work of a missionary. The agent of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, a scholar revered wherever science 
was loved, gave translations of astronomy, of Euclid, of the wide 
range of mathematical studies. Dr. Martin published many 
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years ago a valuable work on physics which has had a wide cir- 
cle of influence. Officials in China looked to it as a source of 
information in its specialities. Thirty years ago Dr. William- 
son published on botany, and other useful topics. These are 
but samples of work done long since. The Shanghai Confer- 
ence of 1877 determined to systematize this work of scientific 
translation. A committee on “school and text books” was 
formed and all workers were invited to share in its effort. 
The number and variety of its useful works is very great. 
Every department of science has been touched, including 
geography, history, geology, chemistry, physics, the medical 
sciences, as well as mental and moral science. The fine 
productions of Dr. Williamson in comparative science, com- 
parative history, and religion, the three great treatises on 
International Law of Dr. Martin, the series of science primers 
of Dr. Edkins, and the medical works of Kerr, Osgood, 
Dudgeon, and others, all attest the purpose, and the work 
done. Others have been brought out under government pat- 
ronage, much of which is the work of the missionary trans- 
lator. The special translations of the professors in the Im- 
perial University at Peking, the list of ninety works by the 
corps of translators at the Shanghai Arsenal, and other indi- 
vidual translations all attest the purpose to furnish China with 
useful, and serviceable scientific literature. Mr. J. Freyer, 
the editor of the ‘School and Text-book Series,” and the chief 
translator of the Arsenal corps said at the London Conference : 
“T have done all I could to provide a suitable literature both 
Christian and scientific. I have myself prepared fifty or sixty 
standard text-books on various subjects of western science, not 
all of entirely religious nature, but the majority having a 
religious bearing.” 

The periodical literature supplied almost solely by the 
missionary has been a constant source of scientific instruction. 
The mass of such fugitive work has been as large as it has been 
valuable. The book makers may be few. The magazine 
writers have been in great abundance, a fruitful source of wise 
instruction. 

The work thus done in teaching science has been immense. 
The Bible breaks into the moral life of men with its portent of 
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retribution. It breaks into the sorrows of life with the 
gracious promise of the Divine love. Science breaks into the 
intellectual life of men with the strong note of certainty, with 
the firm tread of intelligence under the guide of law. The 
missionary’s weapons are the Bible and Science. The latter is 
to him the hammer by which ignorance and prejudice are 
broken. It is a chosen ally. He trusts it as fearlessly as he 
trusts the God of order and of law. He therefore delights in, 
preparing translations of every kind of scientific truth, beliey- 
ing as he does in the penetrating and solvent power of intelli- 
gence. Whoever is an educator is a teacher of science. The 
literature for the 20,000 pupils in the mission schools in China 
necessitates careful work in every branch and department of 
secular study. He who translates never has a single class in 
mind. The work for the child is also the work for the man, 
since even the literary graduates are children in science. They 
need tutelage. The missionary has always magnified his pleas- 
ing office of being eyes to the blind, ears to the deaf, teacher to 
the untaught. He gladly becomes in things distant a spiritual 
telescope, in things near but invisible to the untrained mind a 
mental microscope. 

The final criticism, that the missionary does not reach the 
upper and educated classes we are therefore ready to meet with 
an assured confidence. 

The claim is that “upper class Chinese have a contempt for 
Christianity, because it is usually presented in so grotesque or 
extravagant or unseasonable a manner.” The assertion seems 
to be made that these classes have been avoided and the gospel 
call limited to the ignorant. Such is the hasty judgment of 
the passing traveler, and the hastier inference of uninformed 
criticism. It may be true that wpper class Chinese have in 
general a contempt for Christianity. The same is equally true 
of lower class Chinese! And their contempt is even more 
bigoted. The difficulties of reaching in any effective way the 
gentry and literati of China are assuredly very great. Let us 
recognize them. The chiefest is that Christianity comes to 
them as a foreign religion. It makes great demands. It 
brings with it surprising intelligence. Its expounders are not 
all nor always as courteous or as gracious as they should be. A 
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few—happily few—may rudely startle men into prejudice by 
saying that “ Confucius is at present suffering the torments of 
Hades.” The large mass of missionary workers are strong, intelli- 
gent gentlemen as well as Christians. They know that inveterate 
hostility or prejudice can only be won by serene and patient 
forethought. They know that ignorance can be but slowly 
replaced by the certainties of clear and considerate intelligence. 
They carry with them ali the good, all the hope, and all the 
vigorous truth embodied in the Christianity of the present era. 
What influence have they gained with the educated class in 
China? Said an official to me in my own study in a little 
village in North China: “I have been often in the chapels 
when living in Peking and am familiar with the Christian 
doctrine. It is all good.” This man was a graduate of the 
highest rank, a literary doctor. The Rev. Dr. Martin has 
recently given a brief account of Si Chen, a Chinese statesman 
of unusual promise, a president of the Board of Civil Office, 
the highest of the six departments of the Imperial Government. 
This high official, whose early death is to be deplored, had a 
singularly candid and open mind. He had acquired a mastery 
of the map of the world. He was familiar with the maps and 
charts of Asia and Europe, and fully appreciated the altered 
position of China and the new responsibilities of her statesmen. 
His youth—he died at the age of forty,—his readiness to absorb 
the new era, his familiarity with so simple a matter as geography, 
are of special interest. We read in the intelligent interest in 
Western affairs of such a man a witness to the indirect influence 
of the missionary. Without the careful preparation of maps 
and geographies by the missionary he could neither have been 
interested nor familiar with the great outlying world. 

It is indeed a matter of regret that so few of the influential 
officials in China have come to realize that the Christian 
religion is for them as well as for others. But what would it 
involve should they they do so? They must lose government 
position. They must lose caste and power. They must lose 
the enormous gains of their secret peculation. Public life in 
Christian America, if accounts be reliable, would not make so 
great demands upon men. The step from the ranks of selfish 
and oppressive robbery, cr from that of ambitious purpose, is 
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indeed a vast one to the “simplicity that is in Christ.” We 
need not expect it in this early stage of the Christian evolution 
in China. Nevertheless the indirect influence of the missionary 
is advancing with steady progress. It is assuming a vast pro- 
portion. It demands the unbiased judgment of all critics 
capable of estimating evidence. Mr. Freyer tells us that in 
three years he received $16,000 for books sold. These have 
been chiefly sold to the educated classes. He adds: “I have 
been able to print 20,000 volumes, and these are now being 
spread over China.” In the 14th century the Franciscan and 
Dominican monks went everywhere in England, spreading a 
new intelligence and a new morality. Such has been the 
recent work of the Protestant missionary in China, only with a 
thousand-fold wider range of knowledge and a greatly intensi- 
fied sense of need and of opportunity. Notice the increase of 
renovating influence and power. One hundred and twenty 
literary graduates, of that class which are the real rulers in 
China, append their names to the special request that Dr. 
Happer, a missionary of more than forty years, establish his 
missionary college at Canton rather than at some other center of 
influence. And this notwithstanding the Viceroy of the Prov- 
ince was spending large sums in building up a government 
university in the same city. The son of a viceroy, in retire- 
ment because of his father’s death, learns the English language 
from the New Testament. He thumbs a dictionary made by 
a missionary. He familiarizes himself with foreign ideas 
through books translated by missionaries. This is the earliest 
history of the one now so well known as having been the dis- 
tinguished Minister to England for eight years, the present 
Minister of Marine in the Foreign Office, the patron of scien- 
tific study not merely in the University, but the one through 
whose influence Mathematics are raised to the level of the old 
and now fruitless classics in the civil service examinations. 
The revolution sought has already appeared. And still the 
claim is that the missionary does not reach the educated classes ! 
The chief diplomat of China and her Northern viceroy has for 
more than ten years admitted to his home and welcomed to his 
family acquaintance a missionary. In that home the whole 
circle of visitors, children, guests, as well as the mistress of the 
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household, vie with each other in doing honor to their friend 
from the West. They are interested in her religion as well as 
her philanthropy. It cannot be said that they have not been 
reached. In that same home a missionary is selected as the suit- 
able tutor of the sons and grandsons. If manliness and morality 
as well as intelligence can be carried into such a home, could one 
ask for a more hopeful opportunity. In the large commercial 
houses on the coast one finds among the shrewd and intel- 
ligent compradores and native managers many a former pupil 
and now a constant friend of the missionary. They may not 
be Christian in the technical sense, but they have brought to 
their commercial life a high regard for the personal friends 
who will always be their example of Christian faithfulness and 
devotion. This indirect influence is not limited to his person- 
ality nor derived merely from association. In his regard for 
literary ability the Chinaman is unsurpassed. The present ten- 
dency of the new education is to’ expand indefinitely the esti- 
mate and the influence of the missionary. Notice the position 
of the missionary schools. The colleges that are springing up 
in every settled center of missionary work are the sign of a 
great advance. At Canton, at Fuchow, at Shanghai, at Ningpo, 
at Hankow, at Téng-Chow in Shantung, at Tungcho in Chihli, 
and at Peking, a movement is already far advanced which holds 
the future of the intellect of China in its helpful and assured 
possession. Take Dr. Mateer’s college as a sample of the 
whole. In an obscure city, Téng-Chow, a missionary college 
has been growing for a generation. Its leader has impressed 
his scientific learning upon the educated not merely in the long 
series of books produced, nor simply by the fine scholars who 
have been educated by his careful methods. Governors of 
provinces have gone to him to learn how to smelt their silver 
and gold. The tradesmen of the province have learned electro- 
plating from him. Other useful arts have been abetted by his 
methods. His pupils, adepts in astronomy and practical mathe- 
matics, test their scholarship in the local literary contests with 
success. Such a clear, strong impression cannot go on for 
another score of years without profound result. Notice Dr. 
Allen’s work at Shanghai. For years the head of the govern- 
ment school of translation, decorated by the Government, with 
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the prestige of wide acquaintance and influence, he is seekin 
by more permanent methods to touch the awakened intellect 
of youthful China. 

The indirect influence of the missionary is seen in the possi- 
bility of a printed literature. The great missionary printing 
house at Shanghai, with type foundry and its large equipment 
is a monument to the inventiveness and success of missionary 
diligence. The Chinese daily newspaper is as much due to the 
missionary as is the translation of the Bible. The 1700 official 
towns that receive the daily paper from Shanghai or from 
Tientsin are the perhaps unwilling witness of the epidemic ex- 
pansion of missionary thought and purpose. The native job 
offices in the ports of China with conveniently arranged fonts 
are equal witness to the same. The Japanese literature with 
its vast expansion, all in the Chinese text, evinces the energy 
and the faith of that missionary purpose which has wrought so 
great a change upon the intellect of the Far East. 

The famine of 1878 brought the officials into special inter- 
course with the missionaries. The value of their work as 
philanthropists has had legitimate results. The later famine of 
last year found native and foreigner working side by side for 
humanity’s sake. Mutual interest and mutual service has be- 
gotten mutual regard. In that mutual regard there is to be 
large fruit ere long. 

Finally, the influence of the medical missionary has been 
profound. To the physician and surgeon, with his marvel of 
daring of skill and of energy the Chinese upper classes have 
accorded the highest praise. The great institution at Canton, 
visited and inspected by intelligent Chinamen from all parts 
of the country, receiving the regular gifts of the viceroy, the 
Hoppo, and numberless officials; the viceroy’s hospital at 
Tientsin under the care for ten years of the lamented McKen- 
zie, whose skill was only equalled by his devotion ; the London 
mission hospital at Peking, visited daily by officials with their 
retinues through long years, these may bear their testimony to 
the increasing and lasting influence of the missionary upon the 
upper as well as the lower classes in China. 

This rapid survey of the process and progress of missionary 
influence in China is meager and incomplete. The hundreds 
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and thousands of well to do or educated men to whom Chris- 
tianity is much more than a name, have scarcely been referred 
to. The painful sigh of anxious ignorance about the upward 
lift of work in China may well be relieved. With fuller sym- 
pathy or fuller knowledge let men observe the vigorous work 
in its fruitful progress. The invasion of China has reached a 
high stage of vantage. The revolution of thought has begun. 
It advances with eager and steady step to larger results. Be- 
neath all outward evidence a people is being prepared ready 
for good thought, good life, good works. The gospel is 
preached to the poor. The poor are growing rich in thought, 
rich in hope, rich in intelligence, rich in all the things that 
make life good. Ere long these will mould anew the life of 
the coming generation. Christianity in evolution is a noble 
theme. The weak in life, the weak in intelligence, the weak 
in morality or in spirituality, must give place to the strong. 
The missionary force with its outlook, with its sublime purpose, 
with its strong grasp of great problems, with its gentleness 
and its humanity is the guiding force of this evolution. We 
callit an invasion. It is called so fitly. It is the invasion of 
light into darkness, of clear intelligence into profound igno- 
rance, of morality into seething evil. It is the invasion of 
spiritual apprehension into earthly despair. It is the invasion 
of spiritual life into the realm of death. Such an invasion 
does not fear criticism. It seeks instead of shuns attention. 
The missionary as the Christian knows that his purpose is good, 
that his method is not far from the right path, that his result 
must be the lifting of a great people out of ignorance and 
earthliness into the life of love and of God. 


HENRY D. PORTER. 
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Articte VII—CREED REVISION IN THE PRESBY. 
TERIAN CHURCH.* 


Tus only seeming exception to the great law of progressive 
development is found in the systems of religious thought con- 
tained in the ancient symbols of the Christian Church. We say 
seeming exception ; for in the long run it is impossible for the 
most dogged conservatism to prevent the outworking of the 
universal law of progress. However steadily theologians may 
keep the prow of their thoughts set towards the hoary systems 
of the past, the great under currents of every-day thought will 
bear them on in an opposite direction. Sir Edward Parry and 
party traveling straight toward the North Pole, ten miles a 
day, discovered that the ice upon which they were afloat was 
drifting towards the equator at the rate of twelve miles a day. 
Such is the strange spectacle presented to-day in the sphere of 
religious thought. The Church turns her prow in one di- 
rection, while she is moving in an opposite direction. The 
Zeit Geist—the Spirit of the Times—is too powerful a current 
for even the staunch old ship of Zion to stem. 

When creeds become stereotyped, religious thought becomes 
stereotyped also. But meanwhile the demand for new editions 
of Church creeds is too frequently, and too imperatively made 
to render a continuance of the stereotyping process advisable. 
Truth we know, is eternal ; but its outward form must “ with 
constant change, be fitted to the hour.” The attempt to keep 
the new wine in old bottles can have only one result. 

It is an ominous sign that to the strong, conservative Presby- 
terian Church has wisdom been given to face frankly and 


* In the discussion which is now going forward in the Presbyterian 
Church on the subject of the Revision of the Westminster Confession, 
one of the parties calls for the discarding of the old creed, and the sub- 
stitution for it of one altogether new. Our readers will be interested to 
hear what is to be said by one who, taking sides with this party of pro- 
gress, presents his ideas in the following Article. A statement of the 
position of the more conservative party may soon be expected.—Ed. of 
the New Englander and Yale Review. : 
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squarely the question of Creed revision. This is now the burn- 
ing question in every branch of the Presbyterian Church, in 
Scotland, England, and America. The new movement is part 
of the general advancement of the thought of the times; but 
the formal inception of the movement seems to be traceable a 
few years back, to the time when the question of relieving the 
eldership from subscription to the Confession of Faith was 
favorably discussed in the General Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland. Not long after the Foreign Mission committee of 
that same church proposed a statement of doctrine for subscrip- 
tion by native elders and preachers as a substitute for the West- 
minster Standards. Quite naturally, it was thereafter suggested 
that something be done to give relief to the galled consciences 
of the ministers and. officers of the home churches. Various 
expedients were successively propounded and abandoned. All 
parties knew where the real remedy lay ; but few seemed to have 
the courage to suggest it, and still fewer the courage to apply 
it. In May of the present year, fifteen Presbyteries of the 
Presbyterian Church of America sent up overtures to the 
General Assembly asking for a revision of the standards. In 
response to these overtures the following questions have been 
submitted to all the presbyteries : (1) Do you desire a revision of 
the Confession of Faith ; (2) If so, in what respects, and to what 
extent? Already the Presbytery of New York has cast the 
weight of its influence in favor of revision, 67 voting in favor 
of it, and only 15 against it. 

It is easy to see in which direction the tide of sentiment is 
flowing. Not a moment too soon has the changed sentiment of 
the church begun to express itself. The fetters which have so 
long bound the spirit of free inquiry have become too grievous 
tobe borne. Any attempt to stave off creed-reform much longer 
is certainly unwise. The extreme conservatives who dread 
agitation more than error have good reason to consider whether 
by failing to make timely and reasonable concessions, they may 
not be responsible for a doctrinal revolution taking the place of 
what might, and ought to be a seasonable and healthy reforma- 
tion. 

Is it feared that the question of creed-revision will bring on 
a barren and unfruitful theological controversy, and draw the 
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thought of the church away from questions of practical mo- 
ment? The fear is groundless. By the ventilation of opposing 
opinions the interests of truth will be advanced. 


‘‘ Truth is a torch, the more ’tis shook it shines.” 


And what could possibly be mare practical than the advance- 
ment of truth? Theology is not religion, but it is intimately 
connected with it. Theology is the half-way-house on the way 
to religion—it is the means of which religion is the end. From 
Pentecost downward every spiritual movement has been accom- 
panied at once by a liberation of the intellect, and by a revela- 
tion of new truth. Against the revision of the Bible, “the 
rule of faith and life,” no serious objection was raised, but 
loud is the outery which is being heard in certain quarters 
against the revision of the standards of the church. The ark 
of God must not be touched lest the judgment of Heaven 
descend upon sacriligious heads ! 

Foremost among the non-revisionists is Dr. Shedd, of Union 
Theological Seminary. Having given the strength of his life 
to the elucidation and defence of the Confession, it is no won- 
der that, when he sees the axe lying against the root of the 
tree, and lusty woodmen preparing to lift it up and ply it with 
effect, he should cry out: “ Woodmen, spare that tree ; touch 
not a single bough.” Against the revision of the church 
standards he argues that it is sexpedient, because the existing 
creed meets all the needs of the church—because revision will 
introduce new difficulties—because it may abridge liberty of 
interpretation—because the Westminster Confession is a sufti- 
ciently broad and liberal creed for any Calvinist worthy of the 
name—because the Confession itself makes ample provision for 
those “babes in Christ,’ whose doctrinal digestion is inade- 
quate to the assimilation of the strong meat of hyper-Calvin- 
ism.* But the real question at issue is a deeper and more 
vital one than that which is presented in these objections. It 
is nothing less than the absolute necessity of creed revision. 
Is the Confession the honest expression of the actual faith of 
the church? Has no part of it been outgrown? Has no part 
of it become obsolete? Does it not imperatively require 


* The Evangelist, September 5th. 
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reconstruction because it contains palpable errors and omits 
essential truth ? These are the questions now before the Pres- 
byterian Chureh ! 

The movement for revision has passed beyond all considera- 
tions of expediency. One reactionist asks what is to be done 
with the cart-loads of theological treatises which have been 
written to bolster up the Confession, and with which the 
denominational bookshelves are now groaning. That is a ques- 
tion for the junk-dealer and paper manufacturer rather than 
for the devout seeker after truth. It is a sad thing when a 
church, forced to occupy an attitude of defence, is under the 
humiliating necessity of continually apologizing for its creed. 
The Church Creed is the regimental flag—something to rally 
around—something to glory in, and any church that has ceased 
to be proud of the articles of her faith is in a false position. 
It does not tend to edification to find a sober thinker like Dr. 
Schaff affirming that “the standards are no longer believed by 
ninety-nine hundredths of Presbyterians, nor preached by any, 
and that they certainly could not be preached in any pulpit 
without emptying the pews.”* Dr. Cuyler, following in the 
wake of Dr. Schaff, declares: “The Confession emphasizes what 
nobody preaches, and is almost silent in regard to the greatest 
truth which everybody preaches,” to wit, the truth of God’s 
infinite and universal love. He adds that if revision be 
deferred “the church will reaffirm before this land, and the 
world, its belief in these offensive doctrines.” Which means 
that the church is now giving endorsement to doctrines which 
are partial and offensive. 

Into the conflict Dr. Briggs rushes, making confusion worse 
confounded by showing that the old and new theologians alike 
have been drifting away from the Westminster standards. 
He boldly asserts that the point of departure reached by the 
old school theologians is more distant from the center of West- 
minster orthodoxy than that to which the erring feet of the 
new school theologians have strayed. The false orthodoxy of 
the ultra-conservatives which he dubs “orthodoxism” is 
charged with being extra confessional, infra-corfessional, and 
contra-confessional! Thus on both sides the poor Confession 

* See Article in The Presbyterian Review for October. 


~~ 
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is deserted, and those who have left it farthest in the rear 
are the professed friends of traditional orthodoxy.* The 
“Whither” of the church, so far as it relates to the line of 
movement pursued up to the present, Dr. Briggs has clearly 
pointed out; but what remains to be seen is not only the 
future “whither” of Dr. Briggs himself, as some one has face- 
tiously remarked, but the future “ whither” of the church—the 
line upon which it will henceforward move. Will the two 
retreatmg columns ever come back to the old standards? 
Hardly. When they meet again it will be around the stand- 
ard of a new and improved Confession. 

By many the case is deemed so desperate that the only way 
out of the difficulty seems to lie in a more latitudinarian sub- 
scription to creeds—no amendment of the creeds themselves 
being at present feasible. One of this class asserts that, “ how- 
ever inadequate, and in part erroneous they may be, it is not 
practicable now to revise them.” The question is then asked, 
“What can we do, since it is evident that the creeds are no 
longer a fair expression of our opinions?’ “ We can hold 
them more loosely,” is the answer given. Heaven forefend! 
A more excellent way is surely possible. The evil is in the 
creeds themselves, and no amount of reservation implied, or 
expressed, can meet the difficulty. The creeds contain human 
thought about divine things; and while the divine things re- 
main the same, ‘human thought is liable to change, inasmuch as 
it is liable to grow. They are also written in human language, 
and human language is not a fixed quantity. Thought’ out- 
grows the words in which it was expressed, as flowers outgrow 
the pot in which they were stuck. Words also change in 
meaning and become obsolete. Hence, all ancient productions 
require occasional revision to adapt them to the requirements 
of the present in language if in nothing else, and to this rule 
creeds form no exception. Farther, God’s truth is bigger than 
all the creeds. Human systems of religious thought are at best 
very imperfect representations of divine truth; and when the 
clearer light comes it is certainly no crime to change them. 

Not a modification of creed subscription, but a modification 


* ‘‘Whither.” A Theological Question for the Times. C. A. Briggs, 
D.D. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. New York. 
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of the creeds themselves, is what the necessity of the hour de- 
mands. Scant ease can it afford to the conscience to have the 
obsolete creed which hangs like a millstone about the ecclesias- 
tical neck labelled—a historical relic. The weight of a burden 
cannot be lightened by a change in the label attached to it. 
What is held up as a symbol of faith will naturally be taken 
as the honest expression of the living faith of the present. 
The world wants to know not what the Fathers believed, but 
what the church now believes. To say “This creed is the his- 
toric ground upon which the church once stood,” will not an- 
swer. The uncomfortable question will be asked, and pressed, 
“Where does the church now stand ?” 

At a famous heresy trial in Chicago, a few years ago, the 
accused appealed from the church historic to the church actual. 
He assumed, and with a good show of reason, that the church 
has slipped from her old doctrines; and he professed to agree 
substantially with the exoteric teaching of the church actual, 
expressed in the preaching of her clergy, as against the esoteric 
teaching of the church historic, embalmed in her creed. But 
the church actual resolved herself for the nonce into the church 
historic ; and the apparently discarded standards became the 
test of orthodoxy. Nor was any other course possible, if the 
church had any wish to preserve a semblance of consistency. 

In the matter of creed subscription a question of ethics is 
involved. Ought any one to subscribe to a system of doctrine 
which he does not unequivocally believe? A preacher of 
broad evangelical views was once asked how he could possibly 
feel at home in a church characterized by an intensely limita- 
rian creed. “Oh,” he said, “ our church is like a bottle, very 
narrow at the neck; but there is plenty of room when you 
squeeze in.” But this squeezing in is where the difficulty 
comes with those who happen to possess that somewhat trouble- 
some thing—a sensitive conscience. Not a heroic tight-lacing 
of the conscience, so as to get through the bottle’s neck more 
easily, but a widening of the port of entry, is the thing desid- 
erated. Is there morality in business, and in politics, but none 
in theology? Must not the cause of good morals suffer when 
teachers of religion are under the necessity of resorting to the 
direst logical shifts, to straighten out ugly, crooked doctrines so 
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as to make them acceptable to the average intelligence? Asa 
mere display of dialectic skill it may be interesting to see how 
a theologian can manipulate words which to the uninitiated 
plainly teach something abhorrent, so that they appear to teach 
the opposite ; but alas, for the moral effect of all such word- 
jugglery ! 

By many it is held to be sufficient that the creeds be accepted 
in their general sense, “for substance of doctrine.” But the 
general sense of any creed is its distinctive sense; for every 
creed stands for certain distinctive ideas and principles, and 
loyalty to these is the bounden duty of all who subscribe to it. 
On one occasion the United Presbyterian Church of Scotland, 
anxious to retain one of her brightest young ministers who 
dissented from the Westminster Confession of Faith, tried to 
open for him a door of escape out of his difficulties by asking, 
“Can you not take the Confession in its general sense?’ His 
reply was, “The general sense is the worst of it.” He was 
right ; for the general sense of any creed is the one which 
marks it off from other doctrinal symbols. 

The Westminster Confession of Faith contains a complete 
theological system—a system which has the rare merit of being 
perfectly self-consistent. One doctrine fits into another with 
logical precision. If one stone be taken out of the compactly 
built edifice, the whole falls to the ground. If one link of the 
strongly forged chain be broken, the whole chain is useless. 
In the Calvinian system of which the Westminster Confession 
is the fearless exponent, the center point is the doctrine of uni- 
versal and unconditional foreordination. With that doctrine 
the entire system stands or falls. As the “ Scotsman ”—the 
leading paper of Scotland—once remarked, “If this doctrine 
be denied, Calvinism as a system is gone. It becomes like a 
suspension bridge when one or two of its stays are snapped— 
the next strain will send it a wreck down into the river.” 

Tried at the bar of reason and scripture—a doctrine which 
puts a libel upon the character of God, by making him out to 
be the author of all that comes to pass—a doctrine which rends 
up by the roots the moral freedom of man, by making him a 
machine, moving as he is moved—a doctrine which represents 
prayer to God as vain, by making it idle to pray for the re- 
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versal of the divine decrees—a doctrine which takes away all 
incentive to religious effort, by making salvation conditioned 
not upon anything in man, but solely upon the sovereign will of 
God—is found to be utterly wanting. 

Dr. Briggs frankly admits that there is no place in the Cal- 
vinism of the Westminster Confession for the idea of proba- 
tion. The race had its probation in Adam; fell with him in 
his first transgression, and came with him under condemnation. 
It is now a lost race, resting under the divine curse. And yet, 
strange to say, those who are denied a term of moral trial are 
represented as condemned to everlasting death, because they 
have not accepted that which was never provided for them. 
There is condemnation without trial—a thing which violates 
every principle of justice. An Irish divine put the matter in 
a nut-shell when he described the doctrine of unconditional 
election as the blowing out of man’s candle from all eternity, 
and then punishing him for being in the dark. 

It has become customary in popular address to plead for a 
moditied Calvinism. One of the most prominent theologians 
of New England is reported by Joseph Cook to have said that 
in the theological seminary to which he belongs there were at 
its foundation five parties: a Calvin party, a Calvinist party, 
a Calvinistic party, a Calvinistical party, and a Calvinisticalish 
party, and it is to the last of these parties that the redoubtable 
champion of orthodoxy, of the Boston lectureship fame, claims 
to belong. But can Calvinism be modified¢ Can anything of 
universal redemptive possibility be read into it without 
destroying its essential character? Can any one be ‘“‘a Calvin- 
ist in streaks,” as a Presbyterian doctor of divinity recently 
laid claim to be? What kind of a eredo would that be which 
was composed of alternate streaks of unconditional election and 
universal grace? The core of the matter is touched by Dr. 
McCosh when he says that the main charge in the indictment 
against the Westminster Confession is that it contains no dis- 
tinct statement concerning God’s love to all men, and his wil- 
lingness to save all men. But would not such a statement be 
entirely subversive of the foundation doctrine of the Confes- 
sion? In the recent Presbyterial discussion in New York, Dr. 
John R. Paxton remarked : “ We cannot look at God through 
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Calvin’s eyes. Calvin looked at God and saw nothing but ter- 
rible sovereignty. We see that his name is love.” In the 
same liberal strain were the words of Dr. C. H. Parkhurst: 
“Dr. Shedd finds in the Confession the love of God. Others 
of us find it by implication. We want a love of God that 
stands on the face of it.” Then you will have to make a new 
creed. 

A creed as a historical document must be historically inter- 
preted. It will not do to read into it a meaning of our own, 
which never once entered into the minds of its framers. As a 
historical legacy handed down from the past it must be inter- 
preted in the light of its own times, and in harmony with the 
ascertained opinions of those who composed it. Viewed in 
this light the Westminster Confession of Faith is intelligible 
and unequivocal in its teachings. It proclaims the sovereignty 
of God—the crown rights of the Eternal. The Fatherhood of 
God it utterly ignores. In the matter of salvation the divine 
will is supreme and absolute. It is plainly dcclared that “by 
the decree of God, for the manifestation of his glory, some 
men and angels are predestinated unto everlasting life, and 
others foreordained to everlasting death. These angels and 
men thus predestinated and foreordained are particularly and 
unchangeably designed, and their number is so certain and 
definite that it cannot be either increased or diminished.”* 
Over against the fair and smiling Gerizim of election is placed 
the grim and frowning Ebal of reprobation. “ Elect infants 
dying in infancy are saved,” which implies that all non-elect 
infants are eternally lost. No wonder that a director of 
Princeton Theological Seminary should have been reported to 
have said: “ Every time I read the chapter on the Decrees it 
makes me shudder.” 

The Westminster Confession of Faith, which is the most 
elaborate of Protestant creeds, was framed in 1643, at a time 
of political and ecclesiastical distractions, and in the very midst 
of one of the hottest struggles for liberty which the world has 
ever witnessed. It is Protestant to the core; severe and bitter 
in hostility to the Church of Rome. It formed a mighty bul- 
wark against the encroachments of royal despotism upon per- 


* Chap. III, Sections 3, 4. 
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sonal liberty. Its high Calvinism put iron into the blood, and 
by making men stern of heart fitted them to do a stern work. 
Its strong doctrines called into exercise the intellectual powers, 
thereby producing a race of theological giants. As a provi- 
dential witness of the divine guiding hand in the church it is 
beyond all price; but when made binding upon men through 
all coming time it is evidently put to a wrong use. Not much 
longer can it remain a snare to conscience. Not much longer 
can it put a foreclosure upon free and independent thought. 
In the words of Dr. George Gilfillan: “These ancient docu- 
ments to which the church still clings have worthily served 
their day. They were landmarks of progress and beacons of 
light in the age when they were first produced. But now they 
are anachronisms and ruins. They are full of crannies and 
erevices through which you hear the wind whistling, with a 
sound half melancholy and half scornful.” 

For several centuries the church did well enough without a 
creed of any kind; but now we are told that creeds have be- 
come a sine gua non. This may well be doubted. But if 
creeds we must have, let them be held subject to future modifi- 
cation and change. Has theology made no advancement in the 
last 246 years since the famous Westminster Assembly was 
called together by the Long Parliament to form an ecclesias- 
tical polity and doctrinal standard for the British Isles? Has 
light been shed upon every subject during these intervening 
years except upon the subject of religon? Are the doctrinal 
formulas of the seventeenth century fit exponents of the 
thought of the nineteenth century ? 

It is sometimes urged that this is not a creed-making age. 
The marks by which a creed-making age may be distinguished 
are not easily defined, but the present age is without doubt 
more favorable to calm, critical, scientific thought than the 
stormy unsettled ages in which the leading creeds of Christen- 
dom were born. The smoke of many a fierce polemical battle 
has at length cleared away, and many things which were at 
one time but dimly discerned now stand out in sharp outline. 

It is cause for the profoundest gratitude that signs abound 
of an approaching religious spring-tide which shall cause the 
most conservative churches to blossom out into a new creed. 
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Doctrines which are mere withered leaves hanging to the ven- 
erable tree of a historic past are being pushed off by the swell- 
ing buds of a new evangelical, biblical theology—a theology 
which, when it comes to maturity, will be neither Calvinistic 
nor Arminian, but will set forth the great cardinal truths 
common to both systems—a theology which, while embracing 
all the essentials of Christian faith, will emphasize not the doc- 
trines which divide, but the doctrines which unite—a theology 
which will be not so much a protest against heresies past or 
present as a noble testimony on behalf of the eternal truth—a 
theology short and simple in form rather than prolix and cum- 
bersome, irenic in spirit rather than polemical ; in fine, biblical 
rather than scholastic—a theology which, while not too elastic 
and indefinite to be useless as a symbol of faith, will form a 
broad, Catholic platform upon which a dismembered Christen 


dom may again be reunited. 
JaMES M. CAMPBELL, 
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UNIVERSITY TOPICS. 


CLASSICAL AND PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF YALE 
COLLEGE. 


Nov. 26, 1889.—Professor Goodell presented a communication 
on Greek Equivalents for ‘must, ‘ought’ and ‘should.’ The 
paper was devoted mainly to a study of the usage of yy and 
de7 in the period from Homer to Plato, showing that, while the 
range of the two is almost exactly equal if we take the entire 
period together, yet in any single author the range of the two is 
far from identical. In Homer yp7 covers the entire field of must, 
ought, should, is necessary, behooves, is fitting, there is need, and 
the like; while dé7 occurs but twice in all and only once in this 
form, and with the meaning there is need. This is clearly the 
primary force of the word, a force which it never lost. In Pindar 
the relation of the two words is little changed, dé? appearing but 
once, but ye” nowhere takes the genitive, as was often the case 
in Homer. In Atschylus de7 is half as frequent as yp7, and has 
begun to crowd out v7 in the sense of there is need, must, while 
yon has taken on the non-Homeric sense is fated. In Sopio- 
cles both words are more frequent; the ratio between them is 
about the same, but dé7 has encroached still further upon yp7, 
being now used occasionally of moral obligation, and once in the 
sense it is fated. Aristophanes, so far as examined, agrees 
pretty well with Sophocles. In Thucydides dé7 is as frequent as 
xp1), and several peculiar usages were discussed. In the portions 
of Lysias examined, de7 has gained still more; in the Protagoras 
of Plato the ratio of Sez to yer is that of five to three; while in 
Xenophon’s Memorabilia the ratio is nearly three to one. In the 
last named work, however, the question of interpolation compli- 
cates the matter, and it is noticeable that several suspected chap- 
ters use d¢7 almost exclusively,—another bit of evidence for their 
later origin. Thus we find the territory of yoy gradually contract 
as that of de7 extends. The tendency of yp to become restricted 
to the sense of owght and should is marked, though the restriction 
is never complete; while Sez absorbs one function of yp7 after 
another, until it is the common, but not exclusive, way of express- 
ing simple necessity, and in certain forms has encroached largely 
even on the ought territory of yer, although other forms never 
do so. It is proposed to extend the investigation. 
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YALE UNIVERSITY BULLETIN. 


No. 102.—WEEK ENDING NOVEMBER 9, 1889. 


Sunday, November 3.— Public Worship, Followed by Communion 
Service—Battell Chapel, 10.30 a. M. Rev. President Dwight. General 
Religious Meeting—Dwight Hall, 6.30 p.m. Address by Prof. Hadley. 

Tuesday, November 5.—Philosophical Club—-Paper by Professor Ladd, 
on the sources of Philosophy. Room D, East Divinity Hall, 8 P. m. 

Wednesday, November 6.—Philosophy of Religion—(University Lec- 
ture)—Professor Ladd. 194 Old Chapel, 4 Pp. M. Psalms (University 
Lecture)—Professor Harper. 194 Old Chapel, 5.05 P.M. Class Prayer 
Meetings—Dwight Hall, 6.40 P. M. 

Thursday, November 7.—Preservation of Health—(Lecture to the 
Divinity school)—Leonard J. Sanford, M.D. Room B, East Divinity 
Hall, 2 p.m. Reading from Moliére—(Le bourgeois gentilhomme)—M. 
Bergeron, 197 Old Chapel, 7P.M. (Open to all students.) 

Friday, November 8.—Berkeley Association—(Evening Prayer)—Room 
93, Dwight Hall, 6.45 P. M. 

The Scott Prize in German, Yale College.—The subject of the Scott 
Prize Examination in German for the present year is Goethe’s Herman 
und Dorothea, with special reference to Lessing’s Laokoon. This ex- 
amination is open to members of the Senior Class, and will be held on 
Monday, May 19, 1890. 

Further information in regard to the nature of the work may be ob- 
tained from Mr. Goodrich. 


No. 103.—WEEK ENDING NOVEMBER 16, 1889. 


Sunday, November 10.—Public Worship—Battell Chapel, 10.30 a. M. 
Rev. Professor Ladd. General Religious Meeting—Dwight Hall, 6.80 
P.M. Address by Professor Adams. 

Monday, November 11.—History of Economic Science—1. Enrlish 
Economics at the beginning of the present century. (University Lec- 
ture)—Professor Hadley. 194 Old Chapel 5p. mM. Greek Readings (the 
Medea of Euripides)-—Professor Reynolds. 195 Old Chapel, 6.45 P. M. 

Wednesday, November 13.—Philosophy of Religion (University Lec” 
ture)—Professor Ladd. 194 Old Chapel, 4 p.m. Psalms (University 
Lecture)—Professor Harper. 194 Old Chapel, 5.05 p.m. Class Prayer 
Meetings—Dwight Hall, 6.40 pM 

Thursday, November 14.—Preservation of Health (Lecture to the 
Divinity School)—Leonard J. Sanford, M.D. Room B, East Divinity 
Hall, 2 Pp. M. College Faculty Meeting—i7 Treasury Building, 4 P. M. 
Readings from Moliére (Le bourgeois gentilhomme, part 2), and Sketch 
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of Moliére’s Life—M. Bergeron. 197 Old Chapel, 7 P.M. (Open to all 
students. ) 

Friday, November 15.—The Grammar of Art—Professor Weir. Art 
School, 8 P.M. Berkeley Association (Evening Prayer)— Room 93 
Dwight Hall, 6.45 P.M. Political Eeonomy Club—Mr. H. McCauley, on 
Some Curious Indian Customs. 195 Old Chapel, 7.30 P. M. 

Lectures in the School of the fine Arts.—A course of lectures on the 
Principles and Means of Art will be given in the Art School, by Pro- 
fessor Weir, on Friday afternoons at 3 o’clock during the rest of the 
term. Members of the Senior Classes in the various Departments of 
the University are invited to be present. 

Lectures on Economic Science—Professor Hadley will give a course of 
lectures on the History of Economic Science, Monday at 5 P. M., in 
Room 194 Old Chapel. The lectures will continue through the remain- 
der of the present term. 


No. 104.—WEEK ENDING NOVEMBER 23, 1889. 


Sunday, November 17.—Public Worship—Battell Chapel, 10.30 a. m. 
Rev. Joseph H. Twichell, of Hartford. General Religious Meeting— 
Dwight Hall, 6.30 Pp. mM. Address by the Rev. Mr. Twichell. 

Monday, November 18.—History of Economic Science—II. The Criti- 
cism of the Socialists. (University Lecture)—Professor Hadley, 194 
Old Chapel, 5. P.M. Greek Readings (the Medea of Euripides) -— Pro- 
fessor Reynolds. 195 Old Chapel, 6.45 Pp. M. Dwight Hail Lecture 
Course—Rev. A. F. Schauffler, D.D., of New York City, on What I 
saw in the East End of London. Dwight Hall, 6.45 P. mM. Philosophical 
Club—Paper by Professor Stevens, on Reason as a Basis for Theistic 
Belief. Room D, East Divinity Hall, 8 Pp. M. 

Wednesday, November 20.—Philosophy of Religion (University Lec- 
ture)—Professor Ladd. 194 Old Chapel, 4 Pp. M. Psalms (University 
Lecture)—Professor Harper. 194 Old Chapel, 5.05 P.M. Class Prayer 
Meetings—Dwight Hall, 6.40 P. M. 

Thursday November 21.—Readings from Racine (Britannicus), and 
Sketch of Racine and his Times—M. Bergeron. 197 Old Chapel, 7 P. m. 
(Open to all students.) 

Friday, November 22.—The Grammar of Art—Professor Weir. Art 
School, 3 Pp. M. Berkeley Association (Evening Prayer)—Room 93, 
Dwight Hall, 6.45 P. M. 

University Chamber Concerts—Third Season.—A series of Chamber 
Concerts will be given in North Sheffield Hall during the Winter of 
1889-90. The music will be of the same order as during the last two 
seasons. Efforts will be made to secure the Kneisel Quartette of Bos- 
ton and the Beethoven Quartette of New York, besides a piano recital. 
Six concerts are expected, but the number of concerts will depend on 
the number of subscribers. 

Tickets to the Course may be secured by present or past members of 
the University, at the University Treasury or at the Yale Co-operative 
Store. Tickets for the Course, $2.00. Only 375 tickets will be issued. 
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Townsend Subject, Yale College.—1. Applicability of the Federal Sys- 
tem to Great Britain and her Colonies. 2. James Grahame, Marquis of 
Montrose. 3, The Counter-Reformation of the 16th and 17th Centuries, 
4. New France: The Destinies of the French Race in North America, 
5. Childhood and Children in the Plays of Shakesphere. 6. The Court 
of King René. 7%. Modification of the Law of the Survival of the Fittest, 
both as to Races and as to Individuals, by Christianity and Modern 
Democracy. 8. Effect of Cheaper Transportation on the Rent of Land 
and, consequently, on Political and Social Organization in Europe. 9, 
The Roman Movement in France and Germany Compared. 10, The 
Broad Church. Essay are to be handed to Professor Beers, or left at 
his room, No. 171 Farnam Hall, on or before May 1st. Each essay 
should be signed by an assumed name, and accompanied by a sealed 
envelope containing the real name of the writer. 


No. 105.—WEEK ENDING NOVEMBER 30, 1889. 


Sunday, November 24.—Public Worship—Battell Chapel, 10.30 a. m. 
Rev. Theodore T. Munger, D.D. General Religious Meeting—Dwight 
Hall, 6.30 Pp. M. Address by President Dwight. 

Monday, November 25.—History of Economic Science—III. The 
Historical School. (University Lecture)—Professor Hadley. 194 Old 
Chapel, 5 Pp. M. Greek Readings (the Medea of Euripides)—Professor 
Reynolds. 195 Old Chapel, 6.45 Pp. M. Dwight Hall Lecture Course— 
Rev. R. H. Conwell, of Philadelphia, on Acres of Diamonds. Dwight 
Hall, 6.45 P. M. 

Tuesday, November 26.—Classical and Philological Society—Professor 
Goodell, on Greek Equivalents for ‘Should’ and ‘ Ought.’ Room D, 
East Divinity Hall, 8 P. M. 

Wednesday, November 27.—Class Prayer Meetings-—-Dwight Hall, 
6.40 P. M. 

Friday, November 29.—The Grammar of Art.—Professor Weir. Art 
School, 3 P.M. College Faculty Meeting—7 Treasury Building, 4 P. mM. 
Berkeley Association (Evening Prayer)—Room 93, Dwight Hall, 6.45 Pp. 
mM. Lecture Preparatory to Communion Service—Dwight Hall, 7.30 
P. M. 

Lectures in the School of the Fine Arts. A course of lectures on the 
Principles and Means of Art will be given in the Art School, by 
Professor Weir, on Friday afternoons at 3 o’clock during the rest of the 
term. Members of the Senior Classes in the various Departments of 
the University are invited to be present. 

Lectures on Economic Science. Professor Hadley will give a course 
of lectures on the History of Economic Science, Mondays at 5 Pp. M. in 
Room 194 Old Chapel. The lectures will continue through the remain- 
der of the term. 

Special Honors, Yale College. Seniors who desire to be candidates 
for one-year honors, and Juniors who are candidates for two-year 
honors, must announce their intention to the Dean, on or before Mon- 


day, December 2. 
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No. 106.—WEEK ENDING DECEMBER 7, 1889. 


Sunday, December 1.—Public Worship Followed by Communion Ser- 
viee—Battell Chapel, 10.30 a. M. Rev. President Dwight.—General 
Religious Meeting—Dwight Hall, 6.30 Pp. mM. Address by President 
Dwight. 

Monday, December 2.—History of Economic Science—IV. Modern 
Methods in Economics. (University Lecture)—Professor Hadley. 194 
Old Chapel, 5 Pp. M. University Chamber Concert—Beethoven Quartette 
Club. North Sheffield Hall, 8.10 p. mM. Last Day for Candidates for 
Special Honors in College to report to the Dean. 

Tuesday, December 3.—Greek Readings (the Medea of Euripides)— 
Professor Reynolds. 195 Old Chapel, 6.45 P. M. 

Wednesday, December 4.—Philosophy of Religion (University Lect- 
ure)—Professor Ladd. 194 Old Chapel, 4 Pp. M. The Book of Psalms 
(University Lecture)—Professor Harper. 194 Old Chapel, 5.05 P. M. 
Class Prayer Meetings—Dwight Hall, 6.40 Pp. M. 

Thursday, December 5.—Readings from Racine (Britannicus, part 2), 
and Sketch of Racine and his Times—M. Bergeron. 197 Old Chapel, 7 
P.M. (Open to all students.) Philosophical Club—Paper by Mr. F, H. 
Means, entitled, ‘‘Can Evolution indicate an Ethical End, or afford a 
Basis for Morality?” Room D, East Divinity Hall, 8 P. m. 

Friday, December 6.—The Grammar of Art—Professor Weir. Art 
School, 3 p. M. Berkeley Association—(Evening Prayer, and talk by 
the Rev. H. P. Nichols on Church History)—Room 93, Dwight Hall, 
6.45 P. M. 

University Chamber Concerts—Third Season.—The first concert will 
be given by the Beethoven Quartette Club of New York City, in North 
Sheffield Hall, on Monday evening, December 2, beginning at 8.10 
o'clock. The programme will be as follows: 1. Beethoven,—Quar- 
tette, op. 18, No. 1, in F major. Allegro con brio; Adagio; Scherzo ; 
Allegro. 2. a. Bolzoni, Dolce Sogno, Song without words. 6. Schu- 
bert, Momento musicale. 3. Schumann,—Quartette, op. 41, No. 3, in 
A major. Andante espressivo: Allegro molto moderato ; Assai agitato; 
Adagio molto; ‘llegro molto vivace. 

Tickets to the Course may be secured by present or past members of 
the University, at the University Treasury or at the Yale Co-operative 
Store. Tickets for the Course, $2.00. Only 375 tickets will be issued. 


No, 107.—WEEK ENDING DECEMBER 14, 1889. 


Sunday, December 8.—Public Worship—Battell Chapel, 10.30 a. M. 
Rev. Professor Fisher. University Bible Club (Mr. Sanders)—Room 93, 
Dwight Hall,4 P.M. General Religious Meeting—Dwight Hall, 6.30 p. 
mM. Address by the Rev. H. P. Nichols, of Trinity Church. 

Monday, December 9.—The Medieval Woman (Lecture in the Phi 
Beta Kappa Course)—Mr. McLaughlin. Linonia Hall, 7 P. M. 

Tuesday, December 10.—Greek Readings (the Medea of Euripides)— 


Professor Reynolds. 195 Old Chapel, 6.45 P. M. 
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Wednesday, December 11.—Last Day for payment of College Term- 
Bills—Treasurer’s Office, 9 a. M. to 8 P. M. Philosophy of Religion 
(University Lecture)—Professor Ladd. 194 Old Chapel, 4 P. M. The 
Book of Psalms (University Lecture)—Professor Harper. 194 Old 
Chapel, 5.05 Pp. M. Class Prayer Meetings—Dwight Hall, 6.40 p, x, 
Semitic Club—Paper by Mr. O. Dahl, on the Early History and Geogra- 
phy of Arabia. Room B, East Divinity Hall, 7 Pp. m. 

Friday, December 13.—The Grammar of Art—Professor Weir. Art 
School, 3 Pp. M. Berkeley Association (Evening Prayer, and familiar 
talk by the Rev. H. P. Nichols on Church History)—Room 93, Dwight 
Hall, 6.45 P. M. 

Saturday, December 14.—Last Day for returning books to the Linon- 
ian and Brothers Library, 9.30 to 11 A. M., and 1.30 to 4 P. M. 

Annual Catalogue—The Annual Catalogue of the University for 1889 
-90 will be on sale at the Treasurer’s Office on Wednesday, December 
11. Price, 25 cents (by mail 30 cents). (Circulars of the various de- 
partments are furnished separately without charge.) 

Library Notice.—All books belonging to the Linonian and Brothers 
Library must be returned on or before Saturday, December 14. 


No. 108.—FourR WEEKS ENDING JANUARY 11, 1890. 


Sunday, December 15.—Public Worship—Battell Chapel, 10.30 a. m. 
Mr. Dwight L. Moody, of Northfield, Massachusetts. University Bible 
Club (Mr. Sanders)—Room 93, Dwight Hall,4 P.M. General Religious 
Meeting—Battell Chapel, 7 Pp. M. Address by Mr. Moody. All except 
the rear Gallery reserved for students. 

Wednesday, December 18.—The Book of Psalms (University Lecture) 
—Professor Harper. 194 Old Chapel, 5.05 p. mM. First College Term 


Ends, 6 P. M. 
Thursday, December 19.—College Faculty Meeting—7 Treasury Build- 


ing, 10 A. M. 

Tuesday, January 7.—Second College Term begins, 8.10 A. M. 

Wednesday, January 8.—Philosophy of Religion (University Lecture) 
—Professor Ladd. 194 Old Chapel, 4 Pp. m. The Book of Psalms 
(University Lecture)—Professor Harper. 194 Old Chapel, 5.05 P. M. 
Class Prayer Meetings—Dwight Hall, 6.40 P. M. 

Friday, January 10.—Berkeley Association (Evening Prayer)—Room 
89, Dwight Hall, 6.45 Pp. M. 

Results of College Examinations.—Members of the Junior and Senior 
Classes in College can learn the results of their semi-annual exami- 
nations at the Dean’s office, on Thursday, December 19, between 2 and 


4P, M. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 





ConsTITUTIONAL History, aS SEEN IN AMERICAN Law.*— 
This book contains five lectures delivered by as many lawyers of 
distinction, at the University of Michigan, showing how the 
courts have developed the meaning of the United States con- 
stitution. Henry Hitchcock, of St. Louis, in describing the 
work of Chief Justice Marshall, gives an interesting account of 
an old law-suit which in one way or another occupied the atten- 
tion of the courts during a great part of a generation. A 
Pennsylvania Admiralty Court, a year after the Declaration of 
Independence, condemned a sloop called the Active, as a lawful 
prize in favor of an armed vessel of that State. The owners 
appealed to the Continental Congress, and they reversed the 
judgment. The State authorities, nevertheless, sold the sloop, 
and the proceeds were paid into the State treasury, in contempt 
of Congress. The treasurer invested the money, and on his 
death his estate was sued for it, in a District Court of the 
United States, under the present constitution. The plaintiffs 
got judgment in 1803, but the State Legislature at once passed 
an Act directing the Governor to prevent the levy of any process 
to enforce it. The District Judge, in view of this, declined to 
order an execution, and the Attorney General of the United 
States applied to the Supreme Court to compel him to do so. 
Judge Marshall in 1809 gave an emphatic opinion, granting the 
application. 

‘‘Thus backed by the Supreme Court the District Judge issued his 
writ. The attempt to serve it was obstructed by the bayonets of an 
armed guard which, under the Governor's orders, was placed around 


the houses of the respondents by General Bright, commanding a brigade 
of Philadelphia militia. The United States marshal proceeded to sum- 


* Constitutional History of the United States as seen in the Development of American 
Iaw. A course of Lectures before the Political Science Association of the 
University of Michigan. By Judge T. M. Cootry, of Aun Arbor; Hon. HENRY 
Hitcxcock, of St. Louis; Hon. GzorGE W. BippLz, of Philadelphia; Professor 
CHARLES A. KENT, of Detroit; Hon. Dante H. CHAMBERLAIN, of New York. 
New York and London, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, The Knickerbocker Press, 1889. 
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mon a posse comitatus of two thousand men, but gave time for reflec. 
tion. Great public excitement ensued. The legislature passed another 
act, which opened a door for retreat. The Governor’s remonstrance 
and appeal to President Madison to interfere was met by firm and flat 

refusal. The writ was served without violence, the State authorities 

gave way, and the money was paid over. But the national authority 

was still more completely vindicated. General Bright and his men 

were promptly arrested, indicted and tried in the United States Circuit 

Court for unlawful resistance to civil process. Upon the facts specially 

found by a reluctant and sympathizing jury, plainly sharing the intense’ 
popular sympathy and excitement, but firmly held to their duty by Mr. 

Justice Washington, they were adjudged guilty. The sentence of fine 

and imprisonment imposed was executed in part, but the President wisely 

remitted the rest, on the ground that the prisoners had acted on a 

mistaken sense of duty.” 


Mr. Hitchcock appends to his lecture a valuable table of the 
cases involving constitutional questions decided by the Supreme 
Court while Marshall was at its head. There were 61, and the 
opinions in 35 were written by him. 

George W. Biddle of Philadelphia contributed to this volume 
a careful study of Chief Justice Taney’s work upon the same 
bench, agreeing with him in his position in Merryman’s case, that 
Congress alone can suspend the privilege of habeas corpus. 

Gov. Chamberlain of New York undertook what was perhaps 
the most difficult of the subjects to be discussed, the place in the 
American system of the State judiciary. He criticizes with what 
seems to us just severity the declarations of Pomeroy and Hare 
that no American State was ever sovereign. Not only, he 
maintains, were all the old thirteen sovereign before the constitu- 
tion was adopted, but all are now sovereign except so far as 
limited by that act. 


‘‘To deny, therefore, a limited sovereignty to a State of the Union, 
under the Constitution, is forensically and historically as incorrect and 
mischievous as to assert more than a limited sovereignty for the United 
States under the Constitution. Each is sovereign, but each is sovereign 
only within the limits traced by the Constitution. 

I have dwelt thus upon this point of our constitutional law, not 
primarily to combat and disprove an unsound theory, but because my 
theme has to do directly with the relations of the States to the Union 
in one of their most vital aspects. Our American political system is 
strictly imperium in imperio, or rather imperia in imperio—forty-two 
indestructible States constituting one indestructible Nation ; States ahd 
Nation, sovereign,—the one, to the extent not forbidden, the other, to 
the extent prescribed, by the Constitution.” 
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The relations of the State to the Federal Courts were largely 
determined by the Judiciary Act of 1789, in the framing of 
which Chief Justice Ellsworth of Connecticut bore so distin- 
guished a part, and Gov. Chamberlain pays a discriminating 
tribute to the practical wisdom with which those relations were 
wrought out in the first beginnings of the governmert. 

‘That wisdom lay, be it ever remembered, in following no fascinat- 
ing theories of natural right and justice, nor brilliant philosophical 
speculations upon the nature of society and government, but in a 
profound knowledge and appreciation of the familiar, home-bred, 
hard-won, slowly-maturing results of the political life and experience 
of the American people as colonies and as States under the Confedera- 
tion. The authors of our political and judicial systems wrought with 
materials furnished by that long, symmetrical, Providential training, 
which, through a century and a half of political dependence, through 
eight years of war, and ten years of feeble and futile confederation, 
had schooled them for their sublime task of preserving and perpetuat- 
ing their local governments through familiar local agencies, and yet 
binding them all, by indissoluble bonds, into one harmonious Plural 
Unit. Honored be their memories! Their abounding and unselfish 
patriotism ; their grave and serene trust in their cause ; their lofty and 
invincible faith in human nature ; their brave and unshaken confidence 
in our capacity for self-government; but more than all except their 
antique and severe public virtues, their simple reliance on what history 
and experience had taught them !” 

Like almost every one of his associates in this volume, Gov. 
Chamberlain places the personality of John Marshall at the head 
of the influences that have determined the place and power of the 
American judiciary, if not of the American nation, and one of his 
closing words is an allusion to the graceful touch by which 
Professor Phelps of Yale, in one of his happiest efforts, brought 
the great Chief Justice a few years ago before the eyes of a 
delighted audience as “that most exquisite picture in all the 
receding light of the days of the early republic.” 

Smmzon E. BALDWIN. 


TayLor’s Enetisn ConstitutTion.*—Mr. Taylor is a scholarly 
lawyer in Mobile, who has made it the study of many years to 
trace the historic connection between the English and American 
constitutions. The first fruits of it is this volume of 600 pageg on 
the origin of the English Constitution, and another is promised to 


* The Origin and Growth of the English Constitution. By HANNIS TAYLOR. 
Part I. The Making of the Constitution. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1889. 
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describe its after-growth. He has made free use of Freeman, 
Stubbs, Gneist, and Taswell-Langmead, as well as of the authori- 
ties from which they drew so much; for all modern students ip 
this field feel their constant indebtedness to Kemble and Palgrave, 
and the movement they inaugurated for collecting and publishing 
the early records and chronicles of the English people. Mr, 
Taylor’s arrangement is well-planned, and he has brought within 
. the compass of one volume what could not have been as readily 
got before from half a dozen. In fact, his work hardly professes 
to be more than a condensation and combination of previous pub- 
lications. Freeman, for instance, says that in England, whatever 
might be the case in the rest of Europe, “the primitive assembly 
never died out; it never was trampled out; it simply—through 
the natural working of causes of which I have already spoken— 
shrank up into a narrow body. Through that law of shrinking 
up, the old democratic Assembly lived on to become the aristo- 
cratic element in a new form of the constitution. That is to say, 
I believe that the primitive Assembly was, by lineal personal 
succession, continued in the Witenagemdt, and that the Witena- 
gem6t is, by lineal personal succession, continued in the House of 
Lords.” This passage is cited at length by Mr. Taylor as an 
authority for the following paragraph of his own (p. 434): “In 
one important particular the English kingdom stands as an excep- 
tion to the general rule—in England the old primary assembly 
never entirely died out. After first shrinking up into the narrow 
aristocratic body known as the witan,—the witan of the consoli- 
dated kingdom which survived the Conquest was ultimately 
transformed, through the practice of personal summons to the 
great magnates of whom it had been immemorially composed, 
into the house of lords. In this feudalized form the Old-English 
national assembly survived, and entered as the aristocratic ele- 
ment into the new system of estates.” 

An original and valuable study of the English antecedents of 
American institutions is given as an introduction. Here is 
brought together in orderly connection much material heretofore 
scattered through the pages of local historians. We have, on 
page 33, an extract from the proprietary instructions of Lord 
Baltimore to the Governor of Maryland, authorizing grants of 
manorial rights, with every 2000 acres taken by any single adven- 
turer, covering authority to hold a “ Court Baron and Court Leet,” 
and another from Bozman’s history of Maryland showing that 
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“a court baron was held in the manor of St. Gabriel on the 7th 
of March, 1656, by the steward of the lady of the manor, when 
one Martin Kirke took of the lady of the manor in full court, by 
delivery of the said steward, by the rod, according to the custom 
of the said manor, one messuage ; having done fealty to the lady, 
was thereby admitted tenant.” 

The attachment of the Puritan for parliamentary government, 
Mr. Taylor thinks (p. 598) was due to his notions of ecclesiastical 
authority. 

“The Puritan’s idea of the government of the State took color from 
his idea of the government of the church. If the supreme authority in 


the one could be properly vested in the synod, the supreme authority in 
the other could be properly vested in the parliament.” 


The author closes with a rapid review (rather by way of antici- 
pation of his next volume) of the recent legislation for extending 
parliamentary suffrage (p. 616). 

‘‘When that point was reached,—when the emancipated house of 
commons, as the governing body in the state, came to represent the 
will, not of the crown and the aristocracy, but of three millions of free- 
men drawn from the ranks of the middle and working classes,—it may 
be safely assumed that the cycle had come round; that the gradual and 
silent process of change had been fully worked out, through which the 
medieval monarchy has been finally transformed into the hereditary 
republic in which, under the ancient and still useful forms of the throne 


and the regalia, the people is king.” 
SmeEoN E. BALDWIN. 


Prorressor ALLEN’s Lire or JonatHaN Epwarps.*—Pro- 
fessor Allen brings to his task as a biographer of Edwards the 
knowledge of an accomplished theological scholar, and the liter- 
ary art which lends to abstract themes a fascinating interest. 
The catholicity of his mind saves him from narrow prejudice of 
every sort and qualifies him to appreciate the genius of the great 
theologian of New England, with whose doctrinal teaching he in 
many points is decidedly at variance. Professor Allen’s work is 
critical in its character, and for this reason, as well as on account 
of its brevity, it abstains from entering into the details belonging 
to Edwards’s private and personal history. The most important 
occurrences are recorded, but much is left unwritten which might 

* Jonathan Edwards. ‘American Religious Leaders’ Series.” By ALEXANDER 
V. G. ALLEN, D.D., Professor in the Episcopal Theological School in Cambridge, 
Mass. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1889. 12mo, pp. 389. 
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serve as material for a more copious memoir. There is one merit 
of Professor Allen’s book which deserves a particular mention, 
The felicity of the style and the tact which is displayed in the 
ordering of the matter and in the entire structure of the volume, 
will avail to give to Edwards a certain standing with the dis. 
tinctively literary class which belongs to him of right, but of 
which he has not heretofore been possessed. It is curious to observe 
how many there are whose knowledge of Edwards consists mainly 
of often-quoted, terrific passages from his sermon on sinners in 
the hand of an angry God. Of his acute and profound discus- 
sions on metaphysical theology they know nothing. The same 
may be said of the beautiful utterances of a mystical character— 
reflections full of “sweetness and light ””—which are dispersed 
along the pages of his voluminous writings. 

Professor Allen is right in finding the root of Edwards’s the- 
ology in his metaphysics. He is right, as I believe, in judging 
that Edwards adopted the Berkeleian idea, which resolves matter 
into a succession of ideas impressed by God on created ‘spirits 
through an orderly and uniform operation of the divine will. 
There runs through the work before us the author’s view that 
Edwards started with a powerful tendency to a guasi Panthe- 
istic conception of God and the world—what might be called a 
Christian sort of Pantheism; that this was the soundest and 
deepest movement of his mind; that he was diverted to another 
track by the Arminian controversy, which was a grand episode 
in his intellectual career; but that he returned to his original 
path in his later days, especially in connection with his thoughts 
and investigations respecting the Trinity. Whatever portion of 
truth may be contained in this view taken. by Professor Allen, it 
must be admitted that the Augustinian theology was deeply 
lodged in his beliefs. It was founded on his intense conviec- 
tions regarding sin and guilt, and was fortified by his scriptural 
studies and his observations of life. Moreover, there is no indi- 
cation that his beliefs in Anthropology were ever in the least 
shaken. They were fully alive in his mind simultaneously with 
the speculations on the Trinity, on which stress is laid as indica- 
tive of a mental turn in another and inconsistent direction. 
There is no question that the book on Original Sin embodied his 
mature and established opinions. It was written out carefully, 
and the printing of it had begun during his lifetime, as is ex- 
plained in the instructive introduction by Hopkins, who gave it 
to the public. 
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I can only refer, in a discursive way, to a few of the passages 
in this biography, which I had marked for special notice. 

In referring to the early diary of Edwards, Professor Allen— 
speaking of conversion—says : “At this time neither the name, 
nor the process for which it stood, were as familiar as they have 
since become” (p. 35). But the subject and the term were 
surely quite familiar. Baxter’s “Call to the Unconverted” was 
an extremely popular book. John Eliot had even rendered it 
into the Indian language. Mr. Stoddard, Edwards’s grand- 
father, as our author (p. 51) states, had included in his “ Guide 
to Christ,” etc., explanations of the nature and means of conver- 
sion. Was there ever a time in New England when this subject 
was not an object of attention? It is very doubtful whether the 
fact that Edwards records in his journal (March 6, 1722) that he 
regarded the doctrine that holiness is entirely the work of the 
Spirit “with greater pleasure than ever before,” warrants the 
inference (p. 33), that he had at one time “felt repugnance to 
the principle of man’s inability” etc. His early “cavils and 
questionings” at times on God’s sovereignty were, however, such 
as are expressed in the quotation which is given (p. 37). Mov- 
ing onward with our author, we come (p. 62) to another state- 
ment of more consequence. Here we read that Edwards ascribed 
to God as a part of his sovereignty, and pertaining to him exclu- 
sively, “the power to the contrary.” This tenet, we are told 
(p. 297), Edwards afterwards abandoned. Is there any proof 
that a change of this sort took place in his views? Did he ever 
intend to attribute to the divine will a power to the contrary ? 
That he did cannot be concluded from emphatic assertions of 
God’s sovereignty. He would have made assertions equally vig- 
orous at any time in his subsequent life. I doubt whether 
Edwards ever held a conception of the nature of Will materially 
different from that set forth in his treatise on the subject, and 
that referred to in his famous Letter to Erskine, where he attrib- 
utes to man all the freedom that can be conceived of—all the 
freedom, of course, that is predicable of the Deity. Edwards 
shows himself, in his book on the Will, and in his writings gen- 
erally, a consistent Determinist. The will is as “the greatest 
apparent good,” or the mind’s previous view of what is desirable. 
The motives are the antecedents, the choice is the consequent ; 
and the two members of the sequence differ from what is observed 
in the succession of material phenomena in their nature rather 
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than in “the mode of their connection.” That Edwards, in the 
earlier period, held a different opinion, making an exception in 
favor of the will of Deity, is, to say the least, quite doubtful, 
Professor Allen would probably support his interpretation by 
the style in which Edwards spoke of God’s “ sovereignty.” It is 
true that in more than one of his sermons he talks of God’s goy- 
ereignty as if it were mere will, disconnected from reason and 
divorced from every attribute of his nature. That God should 
manifest himself is a thing earnestly to be desired. As He 
makes manifest his wisdom, justice, mercy, so it is well that he 
reveals his absolute sovereignty in the bestowal of grace and in 
the non-bestowal of it. So Edwards writes. It is the greatest 
fault of Edwards’s famous sermon in which the wrath of God is 
depicted that he refers the continuance of the sinner’s life in the 
world to naked sovereignty, not intimating that there is any 
other reason for God’s forbearance to strike, and leaving the 
reader quite at a loss to explain why it is that an incensed Deity 
does not instantly execute the penalty on the offender. How- 
ever, Calvinists generally, the extreme supralapsarian school 
excepted, have always held that God has good reasons, though 
inscrutable to mortals, for all his decrees. This Calvin affirms in 
the most unambiguous and emphatic terms. At the same time, it 
is a common fault of Calvinists in the past that they have often 
dwelt on “sovereignty” without a hint that behind God’s 
unfathomable purpose are a wisdom and a righteousness which 
justify it. It deserves careful consideration, therefore, whether 
Edwards did not really hold to the same view, notwithstanding 
his silence on this aspect of the case, at times, too, when it 


behoved him to be frank and explicit. 
GEORGE P. FISHER. 


Prorrssor Mrap oN SUPERNATURAL Reve ation.*—The 
great themes, of which this volume of excellent lectures treats, are, 
Theism, Revelation, Miracles, and Inspiration. No topics of 
greater importance could have been chosen. Apologetics nar- 
rows its field more and more to such great essential questions. 
Details of method and questions of degree occupy less attention. 

* Supernatural Revelation. An Essay concerning the Basis of the Christian 
Faith. Lectures on the L. P. Stone Foundation, delivered at Princeton Theological 
Seminary, by C. M. Mrap, Ph.D., D.D., lately Professor in Andover Theological 
Seminary. A.D. F. Randolph & Co. New York, 1889. pp. 469. 
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In the face of the current philosophical skepticism of our time, 
the great interest for reflecting minds centers in such problems as, 
whether we can know God and whether he has ever spoken to 
man by any intelligible voice. In his Stone lectures Dr. Mead has 
addressed himself to these fundamental inquiries. His defense 
of Theism occupies two lectures, in which he maintains the in- 
tellectual validity of the principles underlying the defense of 
theistic belief and vindicates the theistic argument against objec- 
tions. He shows that the most patent evidence of Theism is 
seen when one contemplates the consequences of its denial. 
Only on the principles of Theism do life and history have pur- 
pose and meaning, and morality find an adequate basis. Upon 
non-theistic theories the universe is reduced to a domain of blind 
necessity and the distinction of good and evil disappears, or more 
properly, there is neither good nor evil in a moral sense. 

In discussing Revelation the author begins with a chapter on 
the question of a Primeval Revelation. He occupies himself 
here chiefly with answering objections to such a Revelation as 
presented by Fairbairn, Pfleiderer, and others, and concludes that 
there are no greater difficulties in supposing that there was a rev- 
elation of God to primeval man than are involved in the accep- 
tance of Supernatural Revelation of any kind. 

The next theme is the Christian Revelation, especially Miracles. 
To this theme is devoted about one quarter of the volume. The 
author wages a vigorous polemic upon rationalistic and what he 
considers semi-rationalistic criticism of the miracles, going so far, 
in an Appendix treating of the subject, as to maintain the strict 
historical view of the narrative concerning Jonah. 

In Chapter viii. Dr. Mead discusses the relation of Christianity 
to Judaism, dwelling chiefly upon their unity and harmony. 
Toward the close of this chapter are remarks in regard to the 
bearing of Christ’s allusions to the Old Testament books upon 
the problems of their authorship. We cannot but wonder how 
these observations were received by Dr. Mead’s Princeton au- 
dience. He says: “There is one class of references, however, 
respecting which there is more doubt how far their testimony 
goes; we mean those references which touch on a question of 
authorship. When Christ speaks of Moses and the law of Moses, 
we must distinguish between an allegation that Moses ecmmanded 
this or that, and an allegation that he wrote this or that. The 
explicit statement that Moses wrote anything is made by Christ 
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only twice, viz: In Mark x. 2, and in John v. 45-47. But in 
either case the reference is only to a specific thing, and cannot be 
adduced as evidence concerning the composition of the Pentateuch 
in general,” (p. 274). That Christ did not pronounce in these allu- 
sions upon the merits of the literary problem now pending, is, to 
those who seek an easy solution of the question, so perilous an 
admission that the Professor may well dread the consequences if 
his observations fall under the watchful eye of the professional 
religious pamphleteer. 

In treating of Inspiration the author has made the distinctions 
and discriminations which scholars are wont to make in that 
field, such as that the primary question is that of Revelation, not 
Inspiration ; that Inspiration pertains to men, not to books, and 
that we are to maintain inspiration in speaking as well as in 
writing for the media of Revelation. Dr. Mead has a special 
aversion to the term “ Christian consciousness,” that ‘* barbarous 
phrase,” as he calls it; and a yet stronger one to “ world-con- 
sciousness,” and “ God-consciousness,” which he thinks “hideous 
terms,” a feeling in which we partially share. But the term 
Christian consciousness is not open to the same objections nor 
liable to the same misunderstanding. It denotes simply the con- 
sciousness—the way of thinking, feeling and knowing—which 
characterize the Christian as contrasted with the non-Christian 
man. Whether a “ barbarous phrase” or not, it denotes an im- 
portant fact of history and experience, for which some term 
should be invented if the one in use is objectionable. 

So brief a sketch as this can give no adequate idea of the scope 
and richness of the contents of the lectures before us. For this 
the reader must have recourse to the volume itself, which the 
publishers have presented in an especially attractive form. 

GEORGE B. STEVENS. 


Tae American Book or Cuurcu Services.*—The appearance 
of a new and enlarged edition of this work is to be interpreted as 
a token of its success. He who assumes that the so-called non- 


*The American Book of Church Services; with Selections for Responsive Read- 
ing and Full Order of Service for the Celebration of Matrimony, for Funerals, and 
other occasional ministrations; also an ample list of Selections of Sacred Music, 
with references for the guidance of Pastors and Choristers, arranged by EDWARD 
HunGerForD. Boston and New York: Honghton, Mifflin & Company. The 
Riverside Press, Cambridge. 1889. 
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liturgical churches are in need of an enlargement and enrichment 
of public worship makes no mistake. He who gives himself ju- 
diciously to the work of guiding them in this interest will ulti- 
mately find himself rewarded by a response to his efforts. It is a 
matter for thankfulness that the Protestant churches, which have 
so stoutly insisted upon the principle of the priesthood and broth- 
erhood of all Christian believers in all other domains of Christian 
activity, should at last recognize more adequately its application 
to the domain of Christian worship. If the individual believer 
and the congregation of individual believers may be assumed to 
be under the guidance of the inspiring source of all pure desire 
and all acceptible worship, why may they not and should they not 
come into immediate active relation, in all parts of the public ser- 
vice, with the object and medium of that worship? It is especially 
matter for thankfulness that Congregational churches are recog- 
nizing more adequately the need of a congregational worship. 
Why should a church, which prides itself in the free participation of 
all its members in the practical administration of its affairs, deny 
itself the privilege of a free participation in all parts of its public 
worship? If the principle of the Christian priesthood and brother- 
hood of believers is applicable any where, surely it is applicable in 
the domain of worship. If the Christian community is free any 
where, surely it is free in the worship of the common Father, 
through the Son, the common Redeemer, in the inspiration and 
guidance of the common Spirit. An intelligent congregation that 
regards itself as Christian would resent the denial in theory of 
the right and privilege of free participation in all parts of public 
worship, yet what our churches claim and contend for in theory 
they deny themselves in practice. That the necessity of a prac- 
tical realization of the true theory of Christian worship is not yet 
fully recognized by our non-liturgical churches is evident enough, 
but it is clear that in a somewhat vague and indeterminate man- 
ner they are beginning to recognize it. 

It is the great merit of the editor of the work before us, who 
is to a large extent its author, although he modestly recognizes 
himeslf only as the compiler or arranger, that he has recognized 
this necessity; that he has correctly interpreted the signs of 
movement in this direction in the churches; that he has cautious- 
ly, judiciously, practically, and modestly adjusted himself to the 
task, which is manifestly a labor of love, of meeting their liturgi- 
cal needs, and that he has given us the fruits of some personal 
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liturgical experience and leadership, and of much substantial, 
tasteful, and reverential liturgical culture. 

“The American Book of Church Services” deserves success. It 
is christianly conceived. It is wisely executed. It will prove an 
invaluable aid for all pastors who are endeavoring to enrich the 
worship of their churches. It makes provision not only for the 
ordinary service but for the special vesper service, for the two 
sacramental services, the service of reception of members to the 
church, the Sabbath school service, the marriage service, and the 
burial service. No public service of the church fails of recogni- 
tion. Moreover, provision is made for family worship and for 
worship in schools, colleges, and other public institutions. The 
following are some of the points of excellence in the work which 
may be emphasized: First of all we may note its conservative 
character. It is based upon recognized liturgical data in our 
churches. The editor has noted what the churches are doing. 
He does not undertake to put himself far ia advance of them. 
All the elements of worship which he has grouped in his work 
are already in use in many of these churches. They have the 
chant, the anthem, the offertory, the response, the common con- 
fession, the common prayer, and the responsive reading. All these 
elemerits belong properly to the common worship. They are ger- 
mane to the worship of all Congregational churches. There is 
nothing here which is in strict sense peculiar to or which may 
legitimately be monopolized by the so-called liturgical churches 
or by the hierarchial churches. It is true that provision is made 
for a more abundant use, if desired, of written prayers than is 
common in our churches, but it is also to be noted that the services 
all make provision for the extemporaneous or unwritten prayer. 
The point to be emphasized however is that the provision of 
the written form is based upon actual use. A large number of 
our churches make use of the Lord’s prayer and some make use 
of other forms of written prayer. If the book leaves the impres- 
sion of possessing a liturgical quality somewhat in excess of 
what is common in our public worship, it is not so much due 
to the variety of the liturgical elements incorporated as to the 
prevalence of a liturgical diction. This results from the fact 
that the elements presented are appropriate to or adapted or con- 
structed from those forms which have become archaic and which 
have prevailed in the worship of the universal church. If the 
diction were changed into the popular diction of common life, it 
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would not leave this impression. It is, however, this elevated 
quality of diction that is one of the merits of the book. We 
have always seen and are now seeing more clearly than ever that 
archaic forms are necessary to the dignity and solemnity of public 
worship. The introduction of a proper liturgical diction how- 
ever does not involve undue concessions to other liturgical ele- 
ments that belong properly to other religious communions. The 
title of the book is therefore appropriate. It recognizes elements 
of worship that are becoming more or less common to all Ameri- 
can churches. In this it is wisely conservative. 

Another point of excellence in the work is its method. It 
shows a thorough apprehension of the principles upon which an 
order of service should proceed. It presupposes a recognized and 
recognizable liturgical psychology. It takes into account the 
state and needs of the congregation in the movement of the ser- 
vices. This secures for it a liturgical progressand unity. The ex- 
pressive corresponds to the impressive demands of the worship. 
There is therefore an advance in the impressional power. The 
service begins with the assumption that the congregation is in a 
relatively passive state. The organ seeks to evoke the feeling 
of worship; then comes selections of Scripture, at once recogniz- 
ing revelation as the ground of Christian worship, and seeking 
still further to evoke by their sacredness and grace and majesty 
the feeling of all true Christian worship. There is an order 
in these selections. First the day is recognized, then the object 
of the worship, then the character of the worship, then the con- - 
dition of the worshiper, then the medium of the worship. Christ 
as mediator in worship is abundantly recognized. After this comes 
a hymn of aspiration sung by the congregation, in which it seeks 
to rally itself, as it were, to the service. Then follows a pastoral 
salutation to the congregation, tending still further to evoke 
an emotional interest in the service. Then comes the pastor’s 
summons to worship in the use of appropriate selections from 
Scripture. These selections are from the Psalms and are fitted to 
evoke the spirit of reverence and gratitude. Then follows a sum- 
mons by the choir in the use of similar passages of Scripture, 
thus seconding the pastoral call. To all this the congregation 
now responds in a hymn of praise. Then follows the invocation 
and the Lord’s prayer in which all the congregation joins. And 
now, it is assumed, that the worship as an offering, as distinguished 
from a passive, receptive state, or an aspiration, has begun. Here 
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is presented the offering of consecrated substance. From this 
point on, the service alternates between the receptive, as in the 
Scripture lesson and the preaching, and the active as in hymn, 
prayer, and confession. This method indicates a mastery of the 
subject. The fact is recognized, a fact too much ignored, that 
there is a science of Christian worship. This may suffice as indi- 
cating the thoroughness of the work. 

Another point of value is the catholic quality of the work, 
As already said there is not too large a concession to the distine- 
tively so-called liturgical churches. These churches, of course, 
have a great advantage, for they have preserved for us the ancient 
forms of worship. This is of course abundantly recognized in the 
form of the work. But the largest concession is to the church 
catholic. It is difficult to see how any Protestant denomination 
would not find it an easy thing to make use of it in its public 
worship. It is based upon what is common in our Protestant 
Christianity. In this it is in line with the tendencies towards 
unification or at least harmony in belief, worship, and service 
among Protestant churches. To attempt a task like this involves 
no small difficulty. To successfully accomplish it is no small 
merit. 

Finally, the tone of the work is to be noted. That it is ele- 
vated and noble and reverential and without noteworthy aesthetic 
defect is evident from the fact that it has availed itself largely of 
the best liturgical sources. A considerable amount of material 
however is from the hand of the editor. Some of the litanies (a 
notable feature of the work) are his, and a large number of the 
prayers. Between twenty-five and thirty pages have been added 
to the present editfon and they consist wholly of prayers from 
the editor’s own hand or adapted from the old church liturgies. 
Most of them are substantially his own. One on page 378, “ For 
Fruitful Seasons,” is by typographical error credited to the Book 
of Common Prayer. It is wholly his own. The work done here 
is marked by a devout and reverential spirit, by delicacy of tone, 
by a sympathetic spirit, by a knowledge of human want, by a 
recognition of what is characteristic in Christian experience, and 
by good sense. Even if not used in public worship as here 
presented, a familiarity with these forms of prayer will be found 
helpful both as regards the substance as well as the spirit of 
worship. The book will also be found useful for family use as well 
as for use in our colleges and other public institutions. It is 
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greatly to be hoped that it will find wide circulation and accom- 
plish a beneficent work in the much needed elevation and enrich- 
ment of our public worship. It should be noted in conclusion 
that the form of the book is admirably adapted by its convenient 
size and its faultless execution to the object for which it is 


designed. 
LEwis O. BrasTow. 

Assot’s Criticat Essays.*—It is hard, even in a brief notice 
of a volume of Prof. Abbot’s Essays, to avoid a reference to his 
noble and attractive qualities as a man. His indefatigable indus- 
try as a scholar, his unsurpassed accuracy, his unwearied willing- 
ness to give of his time, and his stores of knowledge, to other 
writers and investigators who sought help from him, are traits 
of which few who knew anything of him are ignorant. But 
Prof. Abbot was much more than a conscientious and laborious 
explorer in mines where comparatively few have the patience to 
delve. He was more than the self-sacrificing lover of learning, 
with a disinterested, self-denying zeal for its promotion, at what- 
ever cost to himself. In addition to these forms of excellence, 
intellectual, and moral, which he possessed in a far more than 
ordinary measure, he had other characteristics of which strangers 
were seldom aware. He was no mere book-worm. He had a 
keen sense of humor, and fascinating social qualities which ren- 
dered him to persons of scholarly tastes a delightful companion. 

The volume before us, which is appropriately edited by Prof. 
Abbot’s friend and associate, Prof. J. H. Thayer, opens with the 
essay on the External Evidence for the Johannean authorship of 
the Fourth Gospel—an essay equal to the best of all the numer- 
ous productions on this theme. Nineteen other critical essays 
follow. The indexes of the volume are full, and the typography 
is good. The volume is a worthy monument to its honored and 
beloved author. It will be of great service to students. 

GEORGE P. FISHER. 


Stans oF Promisx.t—Dr. Abbott had won his reputation in 
other fields, before he attracted attention as a preacher. But the 
volume before us bears evidence that he will make himself felt in 

* The Authorship of the Fourth Gospel and other Critical Essays; selected from 
the published papers of the late Ezra ABgot. Boston: George H. Ellis, 1888. 

+ Signs of Promise. Sermons preached in Plymouth Pulpit, Brooklyn, 1887-9. 
By Lyman ABsort, printed from Stenographic Reports. New York: Fords, 
Howards, & Hulbert. 1889. 
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the pulpit as elsewhere. The sermons bear his mark throughout, 
Here we trace the same untiring industry, generous enthusiasm, 
and catholicity of spirit, the same mental range, fertility, and 
agility, the same power of concrete, lucid statement that charac- 
terize his best work. There is nothing that is particularly novel 
or striking about them, either with respect te quality of thought 
or style. They do not aim to be particularly instructive dis- 
courses. They bear the mark of rapid work and in their free 
and flexible movement suggest the editorial habit. But they are 
practical, and helpful in their suggestiveness, they deal with 
themes we wish to hear discussed in the pulpit, they discuss these 
themes with generous scope, with the ease that betokens a vigor- 
ous and incessant habit of thinking, and they can not fail to fur- 
nish incentive to the cultivation of generous habits of religious 
thought, to noble Christian feeling, and practical living 
Lewis O. BRasTow. 


Tue Sermon Brsiz.*—By this title is meant the Bible as in- 
terpreted and illustrated by expository sermons. The work will 
consist of twelve volumes, and will cover the whole Bible. We 
have seen the second and third volumes of the series. The third 
volume ends with the Song of Solomon. That the first volume 
covers so large a portion of the Old Testament indicates that the 
Old Testament is less used in the pulpit in our day than formerly. 
The selection of texts from the different books is judiciously made 
the outline of some expository sermon by a modern preacher is 
given; and, in addition to this, references to other sermons, pub- 
lished either in volumes of sermons or in homiletic journals. 
The value of the work is that we are brought thus into connec- 
tion with some of the best modern preachers through material 
which does not appear elsewhere or which is not easy of access. 

Lewis O. BRasTow. 


* A Sermon Bible: 1 Kings to Psalm Ixxvi., and Psalm lxxvii. to Song of Solo- 
mon. New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son, 714 Broadway. 1888-89. 





